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.FOREWORD 

.The Education for All Handicapped^ Children Act of 1975 (P.L. 
94-142) afi<r the~Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976 (P.L. 
£4-482) set the stage for improved vocational education for hand- 
icapped learners.* Key provisions of this legislation -su'ch as 
placing learners in the "least restrictive environment" and de- 
veloping Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) have expanded 
the qptions for persons with handicapping conditions. The 
implementation of these provisions in vocational education set- 
tings has been enhanced by research-based innovations. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education and 
Research Coordinating Units' (RCUs) in the state have invested ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the program improvement projects funded 
in Vocational Education since 1978 to meet . the needs" of special 
learners including the handicapped. The focus of this report is 
on some of these^gxemplaVy research-based innovations. The 
purpose of th^feport was to assess the distribution, use, and 
impact of the selected products on handicapped learners. Records 
from the. National Center Clearinghouse, the Dissemination and 
Utilization Program, and other National Center projects Were used 
to Identify' lbcations in which" these products had been used in an 
exemplary manner. ,We appreciated the assistance of the following 
persons wlio made data collection at these sites possible: > 
Catherine Batsche, 'Project Director, Handicapped and 
Disa<|vantaged Network: Coordination and Diffusion Project, 
Illinois State University; Hal Birkland, Manager^ Special Needs 
Program, Vocational Division, Minnesota State Department of 
Education; Rtith C. Brown, Specialist in Special Programs, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Maryland State 
Department of Education; Cleo Johnson, Consultant in Special 
Education, School of Education, Central Michigan University? 
Alice Kudlata, Director of Exceptional Education and Support 
Services, Milwaukee Public Schools; Meredith McCleary, Curriculum 
Supervisor, Vocatipnal Education for the Disadvantaged, 
Handidapped, Vocational- Technical, and Adult Education, the 
School Board of' Broward County,, Florida; and Jerald A. Moore, 
Director of Exceptional Children, Charlotte-Mechlenburg Schools, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. ^ 

4 » 

We are grateful to many other, people, too numerous to men- 
tion, who made this assessment comprehensive and intensive. In 
particular, we wish to thank the teachers and others interviewed 
for their willingness' to share thoughtful perceptions. 

We aire indebted to the reviewers, Catherine Batsche, 
Illinois State University; Adrian Bank, Center £pr Study of 
Evaluation; and Denie Denniston, Jim Weber,. Lorella McKinney, and 
Lucy Thrane of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, for comments' that helped to improve this report. 
Finally, we wish to thank the authors, Debra Bragg, William Hull, 
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and Kay Adams, for collecting/ analyzing and reporting 
information on the impact of these research and development k 
products. This report contains useful information for the 
continuation and improvement of vocational education programs for 
handicapped learners ♦ 



Robert E. Taylor- 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY . 

This study describes tWe distribution, use, and effects of 
thirty research and development W (R&D). products to improve 
vocational education for. handicapped learners • Fifteen of these 
products were developed by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, eleven, products were developed outside of 
the National Center but distributed by the. Dissemination and 
Utilization project and four products were developed through 
state research coordinating units! Also, seven workshops on 
vocational educatiorr for handicapped learners were studied.. 
Topics of the R&D efforts included* individualized education 
programs; least restrictive environment t jpb placemen^ and 
adjustment; guidance and cqunselirfg; career and vocational 
development? policy develfcpmlnt ; attitudinal barriers; career- 
related instruction; employability skills; and daily living 
skills. . 

These R&D efforts were studied through (1) & mail survey 
returned from 321 respondents, (2) telephone interviews with 100 
respondents, and (3) case studies of seven sites where these ^ 
products had been used in an exemplary manner. Across the sites 
284. personal interviews were conducted^ The, major questions 
addressed through the study were as follows: 

1. How many individuals haju^ benefited, from R&D products 

related to vocational education for handicapped / 
learners? > . 

2l How were* R&D proc^udts used to improve the 'quality; of ^ 
' vocational education for handicapped learners? \ 

3. What ftave ±>een the effects on vocational education^ 
programs for handicapped learners from R&D products? 

4. What has been the -.progress toward meeting 'critical goals^ 
- fo^ handicapped learners within vocational education? 



From January 1978 to July 1981, 33,320 copies of the twenty- 
six publications about handicapped learners from the National , 
Center for Research in Vocational Education were distributed.. ' 
Based, on the 3 percent sample* of the population of users, 
estimated secondary uses of these publications have involved "an 
additional 85,635 college or university students, JL23}7l7 
secondary teachers, 19, 932 administrators , and 3,300 university 
personnel during this period., * _± _ " # 

tfuring this same peri'od, 4 state developed^phblications . 
selected from a pool of 263 publications on handicapped learners 
>were distributed to 1,600 individuals. Based on the 'sample of 
users, . estimated secondary uses of these 4 publications have 
involved 10,886 students, 4,226 teachers, 1,744 administrators, 
and 2,368 other personnel. v 

* vii " . „ M ' 



V The primary uses of the publications £rom the National ^ 

Center were reported to. be (1) in a workshop^or col-iege classroom 
(45 percent), (2) as a professional re'ference (36 percent), and 
(3) in a library or resource- file (17 percent). Sojne examples of 
specific uses of NaJ^jjon^l Center publications follow;: 

m A vocational special needs coordinator in Charlotte, 
>-Korth Carolina* used 10 different publications to 
implement a series of sixteen, workshops fqr 54 - 
vocational teachers in the spring of r98l/ 'The 
workshops covered" topics such as legislation related 
,to handicapped persons, developing IEPs,^ developing 
lesson plans, and evaluating special needs 
resources • 

• In Minnesota, special needs professionals in the* 
department of education, at all 33 Area vocational 
institutes, and at the University of MinnesQta had 
used 18 of the National Center's special needs 
resources • 

. • In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 18 junior high schools used 
special needs resources to provide reality-based 
career exploration experiences for 560 handicapped 
learners. 

The 4 state developed, research-based publications had been 
used by' over 90 percent of the recipients . The primary use had 
been in secondary classrooms, and for teacher inservice. Some 
examples of specific uses of state developed publications 

follow: * • 

? 

• Across Prince George's and parrol counties in 
Maryland, .38 special education teachers use£ 
curriculum .guides to improve the everyday and 
employability skills of 1350 handicapped learners. 

• In 4 schools in Macomb County, Michigan, 17 teachers 
"used research-based resources to provide career- ^ 

related instruction to 200 handicapped learners -in 
regular vocational, classrooms . ■ 4 

• Some of the Michigan**developed materials were 
adopted by the state of Illinois and used with 67 
handicapped learners in'Lewistown and Canton. 

• A state developed resource on teaching the handi- 
capped in regular classrooms was used to. instruct 
140 vocational educators in Broward County, Florida. 
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These research and development effort^ have contributed -to 
some major effects on vocational education professionals, 
vocational /education programs,/ and handicapped learners. It is 
important /to emphasize that the approach taken in this study is 
descriptive, not experimental or comparative. The effects are 
based on /direct observations and descriptions from program _ 
participants. Also, the study focuses, primarily on the effects 
of R&D in the best, cases. The effect^ in/ ; the schools studied- 
are more pronounced and .positive tfian' miglit be found in all 
locations. The order of effects, in ,%tiq following list provides 
an approximate indication of their magnitude. §! 

The effects on vocational education professionals were ' 
reported to be (1) strengthened commitment toward se'rving handi- 
capped learners; (2) inci eased understanding of handicapping con- 
ditions; (3) improved abil'ity to teach handicapped learners.; (4) 
broadened^ awareness of current issues and trends in educating 
handicapped learners; and (5) more cooperative working Relation- 
ships between vocational education and special education 
professionals. • • t ' 

' ' . - 

The effects* on vocational education programs were reported 
to be (1) increased participation of handicapped students in yo- * 
catiohal , education; (2) more .relevant IEPs; (3) improved curric- 
ula for handicapped learners especially competency-based and 
individualized instruction; (4) strengthened, linkages between 
vocational education and special education; and (5) more 
specialized personnel to serve handicapped learners. 

The effects on handicapped lea'rners wef§ reported to be * 

(1) increased participation in work experiences while in school; 

(2) expanded reality-based awareness of career possibilities; 

(3) improved self-esteem; (4) improved employability skill^; and 
(5) strengthened background for productive work after graduation. 

The legislation on the handicapped payed the way for much of 
the research and* -development on vocational education for handi- 
capped learners. The greatest benefit from this research and 
development has been attitude change. The findings from this 
study support the conclusion that vocational, educators attitudes 
toward serving the handicapped have become more positive and that 
as a result more handicapped learners have been participating in 
vocational education. 

/ It was found that research and development tended to be used 

most extensively when, the users were qommitted to serving the 
handicapped and the programs were highly coordinated. Adminis- 
trative support was the most critical ingredient for effective 
programs for handicapped learhers, and, consequent use of research 
and development* products. The most useful -National Center 
research products were reported to be basic introductory 
materials on educating individual^ with handicapping conditions. 
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The most Useful state developed research products were found to 
be individualized competency-T^ased modules on occupations; 

There was ,s6me evidence 9f second generation effects 
vthe initial investment in research. Several states had s 
and adapted prp&ucts from other states. ^-The greatest use 
National" Center 1 s research on the hand^appea\was not fro: 
sales, but from second generation use /in classrooms, wor' 
and # libraries. However, for Both the^ states and the National 
Center, dissemination of thfe products; needed improvemen 
Frequently^ state developed research products have been'used only 
.within the school district where tttey were developed. /Although 
National Center publications have, been ^is'semin^/tgd to/all 
states., they are typically not disseminated in a^j systematic 
manner within each state. 




Overall, the findings of this study sup^tret the conclusion* 
tha-b state and national research has had impact on vocational 
education programs for handicapped learners. Howev&r^jfcne 
greatest impact has been at the awareness . and interest stage,' 
Research on handicapped learners must be continued for * 
significant and lasting improvements in the education and 
"employment of handicapped learners. * * 

Based on the findings, the following changes irv the policy 
and practices of vocational. education for handicapped learhers ^ 
are recpmmended. These recommendations also have implications 
for needed areas of research and development (no priority 
intended) : f * m 

1. Expand the vocational ediiqation delivery options 
available to handicapped learners. 

2. Provide more support for competency-based vocational • 
instruction for mainstreamed handidapped learners. • K 

3. Increase the supply of support personnel and 
paraprofessionals to assist in instructing mainstreamed 

handicapped learners in vocational education. 

* • * * 

4. Develop partial certification of handicapped learners * 
for— occupations • ■ 

5. Ensure that all vocational education teachers working 
with the handicapped receive related inservice. 



6. Continue practical, viable "iEPs for all— handicapped^ 
learners . 



7. Involve .vocational teachers in developing IEPs. 
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8. Involve students in developing lEPs. 

9** Provide some type of work experience for all 
handicapped learners while in school. 

,10. Increase .local , schools 1 emphasis on job placement for 
' handicapped learners after leaving school., 

11. Establish responsibility and resources, for conducting 
follow-up studies of handicapped, .learner^. • " 

12. Provide^more career '-counseling and. career explof atiph- for 
handicapped, Students/ especially at the junior ftigft 
level. . » > • 

13. Expand the number of employers* who* will provide work , 
/ sites for handicapped learners. . / * 

14. Develop state and local interagency agreements for the 
, vocational education of handicapped learners. 

15^ Str^ngth^ri linkages between special and vocational 
■teachers/ 
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* ; li NATURE OF INQUIRY. 

Why Study Vocational Education fo^ Handicapped kearners? t 

, Both th^. Vocational Education Legislatiol^-fPT^ u 
passed in 197*5 and the Education for All Handibappeot Children Act* 
(P.L. 94-142^} passed in 1975 place'd new emphasis on rhpinstreaming 
handicapp'etf learners into regular school classrooms. ,The 
Rehabilitation Act bf 1973 (P.L. 93-112) provided a primary 
source of enforcement to both laws. Vocational education programs 
across the country have responded to the mandates by opening more 
vocational courses to students with Learning disabilities and tet 
those with physical,- mental, and emotional handicaps. The 
firanci^l pressure of operating specialized programs fpr 
handicapped learners combined with the desire to provide a least 
restrictive environment have brought increasingly more 
handicapped students into vocational classes. s 

Many handicapped students tequire more time to learn fewer 
skills , than regular students. However, this investment of time, 
energy, ana dollar^may have long-term economic benefits \f %t 
reduces the need foij' jEuture public ^assistance . If the handi- 
capped student; frgcom gs s"eM^sutf icient or even decreases the 
'magnitude of. dependency, perforifos on/the job, and remains 

employed, public monies expended mayBe--iiiore th^n "paid back." 
Even mOre important are "the personal benerirbs^td the handicapped* 
person. [ ^ * t 

) * ' - 

Vocational programs serving handicapped students increase 

their exposure to a wide variety of experiences both inside ^ n <L/ 
outside the school. Vocational programs have the potentiality 
decrease the dependence of handicapped learners pn relatives and 
friends while increasing *£he 5 r sense of well-being and accom- 
plishment. Vocational .programs can lead to satisfaction on the 
job through an* acceptance of one'*s limitations as well as 
developing* aspirations 'for improvement. Given a chance to use 
their ' strengths, many individuals are no longer handicapped after 
leading sehool because they have found jobs that utilize their 
labilities. , . 

The rewards for vocational personnel from working with x 
handicapped youth are great. Satisfaction comes from personal 
relationships formed between the "teacher and the learner, or the 
supervisor and the work/study student. Many times, on-£he-job 
supervisors, of handicapped learners use their role to influence 
the 1'ife of the" handicapped- student above and beyond the work 
situation. It is 'this intangible feeling of worth transmitted* to 
the gludenty'employee by "'the supervisor ahd the teacher tjiat *may 



* * 

be the most important outcome <p£ vocational development 
experiences for handicapped students. 

The number of handicapped learners' involved in vocational 
education, across the nation^ is ,about 235J988 or 1.3 percent of 
ali students in vocational education (National Center for 
Educational Statistics 1979).* This percentage is low since one 
J would anticipate 7 to 10 percent enrollment given the incidence 
of handicapped individuals in the population (Halloran, 1978.). 
The number of handicapped students mainstreamed into regular 
* vocational classes is quite small f According to data collected 
in this series of studies,- approximately 120 handicapped Students 
(4 percent) in t a 3,000 person comprehensive high school would be 
" enrolling in vocational education. About" one to three / students . 
' would be enrolled in a particular course. The majority of these 
students would have a. learning disability with a slightly smaller 
proportion being mentally retarded .or behayior disordered. A 
much smaller population would be physically handicapped. 

r • Serving handicapped learners through vocational education 
programs is a fertile ground for research and development. 
Almost every vocational educator wifl have some contact with 
instructing handicapped learners in this decade but few will have 
received any formal preparation -to assist this population. The 
vocational education research and development community has been 
especially responsive to improve vocational education for 
. handicapped learners. For example,- over 10 percent of the 

program improvement projects of the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education focused on- special need populations 
during the past four years. .Within this are& of focus, research 
on handicapped learners has resulted in over forty publications, 
since 1978. Similarly vocational education research and 
development units within each state have also placed considerable 
-emphasis on handicapped learners, with over 294 projects 
conducted /on this t&pifc since 1978. 



, Scope of the Inquiry x 

The \use of research and development products to improve 
vocational education provided to handicapped students is ^ the ^ 
subject of this report. This* study focused on the distribution, 
use, an.d effects of thirty research and development products to 
improve services to hanflicapped learners in vocational education. , 
Fifteen of < these products were developed by the National Ceaier 
for .Research in VQcatibnal Education, eleven were developed 
outside of the National Center but' distributed by the 



•*In 1978, 355,269 handicapped, students- were recorded in 
vocational education (U.S. Office of Education JL978) but with the' 
more stringent Vocational Education Data System definitions, this 
number was reduced by 34 percent in 3-979., - , 



Dissemination and Utilization project anj^fpur were 'developed 
through state research coordinating units y Another important 
fbcus of the study was, to describe -the cjtfrrent status, problems, 
and progress related to -four H goals critical for serving handi- 
capped learners. These goals arei: / ^ 

1. Providing vocational education .within the least- 
'restrictive environment <* 

2. Developing individualized education programs 

3. Ensuring employability^/ skills and job placement for 
handicapped learners. / - 

4. Linking Vocaptional Education, Special Education, and 

Vocational Rehabilitation services. 

• * 

A variety of methods were used to study the impact of- X< 
vocational education research and development on handicapped, 
learners including (1) a mail survey, (2) telephone interviev/s, 
and (3) case' studies. A total of 706 vocational educators and 
students were contacted to obtain information for the study. 
This included 321 mail survey respondents , 100 telephone inter- 
view respondents, and 285 individuals contacted through, s.even' * 
c^se— s tad ies7^~ * 

Several study questions of interest remained similar across 
the different methods. These were: 

1. How many individuals have benefitted, from R&D conducted 
on Vocational education for handicapped learners? 

How were R&D products- used to improve the quality of 
vocational education for handicapped^ learners? 

What have been the effects qn handicapped learners from 
R&D products? 

• '*< 
What has been the progress toward mee.ting critical goals 
for handicapped learners within vocational t education? • 

Limitations of the Study * j 

The products selected for study; and the sites visited 
represented the best products and sifc«s available to the 
researchers. Therefore, the effects; documented in this study may 
be viewed as "high water marks" in Research and development '(R&D) 
product use and impact. ^ 

An appropriate methodology was chosen to match the highly 
selected, products. Semistructured interviews using naturalistic 
inquiry techniques were used to elicit descriptive detail on the 



2. 

3.. 

4. 



use and impact of these products.. This information-rich 
description communicated effects .ocqurring jon site; however, the 
uniqueness of the sites interferes with the 'transferability of 
results. The limited amount . of time spent on site — approximately 
three days - in most cases — made it necessary to interview the most 
informed, articulate .persons available. They Vay or may not have 
represented most of the people using products on site.* Subtle 
effects of prodjuct use; may have been missed during this limited 
"»< opportunity for data (collection. 

. No claim is made for increased student growth as a result of 
product use. . Comparison groups were not studied, and baseline , 
data" on student behaviors were not available Respondents were 
asked to describe their perceptions of changes in themselves, 
their programs, and their students since using the R&D product. 
Indicators* of probable effects were inferred from comments in the 
interviews and direct " observation. The interviewers .probed 
response with follow-up question9 to elicit specific examples and 
more, detailed information. The* inquiry became more focused as 
the interviews progressed^ <> 

The geographic representation of the. study is also limited. 
Although telephone interviews were' conducted nationwide, the eite 
visits were restricted to North Central and Southern states. 
Consequently ,the results may not adequately reflect the 
conditions of vocational ' education for handicapped learners in 
the Northeastern .and Western United States. . 
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II. ISSUES FOR EDUCATING HANDICAPPED LEARNERS 



Throughout the inquiry, vocational educators »were asked to 
discuss their progress and problems" in educating handicapped 
learners. Direct observations of vocational programs were also 
conducted. Opinions and observations related to four issues for 
educating handicapped learners were collected: 

1. Providing vocational education within' the least 

i/ restrictive environment ' * \ 

2. Developing individualized education programs 

3. Ensuring employability skills and job placement 
- for handicapped learners ' „ 

4. Linking Vocational Education, Special Education, 
•and Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

* * • > * 

This section describes the current status, problems, 
progress, as well as policy ^recommendatiqns in these four issue 
areas. These findings were bbtained through two of the date 
collection methods described earlier, telephone interviews and 
case studies.^ "These case studies provided the opportunity to 
observe twenty-four Exemplary vocational ^education programs for 
handicapped learners across seven states. . The .telephone 
interviews* allowed questions on these four issues to be asked of 
a broader randomly selected' sample of individuals representing 
sixty vocational education programs for handicapped learners^ 
across thirty-£even states. After collecting this data, policy 
recommendations for improving vocational 'education programs tor 
handicapped learners ^wer^ derived by the authors. 
> 

Issue One : P roviding Vocational Education within the 

Least Restri ctive Environme nt ~ - 
^ 

Current Statjus - 1 , • " 

According to the federal Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, t Public Law 94-142, public agencies must ensure that 
handicapped children are educated in 'the least-restrictive 
environment. Thie, legislatiort is based on the principle that all 
children must have access & to a public education. ^ P.L. 94-142 
established standa. 3s f or ^educating handicapped students ages 
thre,e to twenty-one through the individualized education program. 
The law actually advocated a normalization approach in order to 
achieve the least-restrictive environment. The law "states f 

Handicapped and nonhandicapped students will be 
educated together to the maximum extent appropriate, 
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and the former will be placed in special classes or v 
separate schools only when the nature or severity of 
the handicap is such that education in regqlar classes, 
even if it includes supplementary aids and services, ' 
cannot be achieved satisfactorily • (-Education fox All 
Handicapped Children Act l?77/p. 42497)* 

The integration of handicapped learners into the regular 
classroom, an option described in P.L. 94-142,. has been referred 
to as mainstreajning. . * . 

. In all Of th^ schools studied, educators were implementing a 
variety of instructional strategies ip order to provide 
handicapped students with the leasts restrictive environment. In 
fact, in all of the schools, some majLnstreaming of handicapped 
vocational education students was occurring. In Minnesota one 
vocational program was educating all students, handicapped as 
well as nonhandicapped learners ^ througli competency-based 
, vocational instruction. In schools visited in Maryland, 
Michigan, Illinpis, and Florida, studehfcs were mains tr earned into 
the regular vocational classroom, usually with support from # 
special education staff. Sometimes these students remained in a 
self-contained setting for. reading and math even though they were 
in .the regular vocational classroom. 

Whether handicapped students .were placed in the regular or 
, self-contained classroom depended on the type and ^severity of the 
handicapping condition/ Typically the mildly or moderately 
mentally impaired and learning disable^ students wer£ integrated 
into the regular classroom. aMore severely mentally handicapped 
students and emotionally impaired students were frequently in the 
self-contained setting.. There were few .physically handicapped 
learners enrolled in the schools visited. Due to the\low 
enrollment in\yocational' programs, ^progress toward removing 
architectural barriers for physically handicapped* students was 
rarely observed. • Apparently many physically impaired students 
were entering academically oriented classes rather^ than 
vocational classes due to their own interests and' abilities. 

* Within the vocational program many different typ^es of 
instruction and support services were* observed for students . 1 In 
Maryland and Minnesota, teams of specially trained ^special . 
education staff supported regular vocational teachers and. 
handicapped learners by providing' inservice training and/or 
direct instruction to students. Special education teacher 
consultants and paraprof essionals in Michigan supplemented 
vocational instruction with competency-based modules • Illinois 
provided inservice, for teams of special education and vocational 
education administrators and teachers * Curriculum development 
and adaptation activities at local schools were encouraged 
through minigrants. In Florida, these types of inservice 
activities were provided for selected groups of vocational 
teachers fct the county level. • 
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Problems and Progress 

The major problem 'that vocational educators expressed in 
their attempt to provide the least-restrictive environment for 
handicapp'ed learners was a frustration about not knowing how to 
utilize resources such ,as staff, dollars, and time to effectively 
provide instruction. This was complicated by a lack of clarity 
among vocational educators about how to interpret and implement 
the federal requirements.. As t>ne administrator said: 

The least-restrictive environment is seen primarily as 
mainstreaming into—the' regular classroom'. A lot of 
handicapped learners will be placed in the clas^ when 
they shouldn't be -placed there. Most important is 
, where he or she can; learn best. We need a change in 
attitude to accept that position. 

Some of the spedj-fic problems and successful approaches to 
resolving these problems follow., 

.First, vocational teachers reported that it is difficult to 
modify a course and individualize instruction fior students in a • 
classroom. Many teachers ^lacked the skill to maLke changes in 
their curriculum to accommodate the diverse needs of handicapped 
'and honhandicapped students. Those schools with competency- 
based instruction were experiencing the most Recess. In 
addition, schools that provided support staff, paraprof essionala* 
or other volunteers could provide more individualized assistance 
to learners . , * • * " 

Second, vocational teachers were teac>ing specific skills 
that must transfer to the work setting once* the individual became 
employed. These taslcs were drawn directly or indirectly from 
jobs in the business-industrial complex. In ordefc for a student 
to become employable in that setting, they must master the 
specific tasks for job entry (Gill 1979; Scott 1979). Given this 
situation, vocational teachers were uncertain about reducing 
course requirements or lowering criteria for handicapped students 
and allowing students to complete au course without mastering all 
of the skills. Tailoring tasks to the ipdividualiz6d levels of' 
students to provide them^Vith necessary job skills was difficult 
for many vocational teachers to accomplish. In Michigan, . 
students worked on part pf the tasks to obtain partial credit 
toward "completing the course." For students who could not reach 
graduation, the practice provided incentive for continuing in 
school. 1 " - 

Third, vocational educators-backed knowledge of handicapped 
learners and were fearful of having handicapped students in their 
classes. Vocational teachers were frequently isolated in their 
service area and were reluctant to use , special education 
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resources even if they were available in the school. Similarly/ 
special education teachers typically didn f t seek out " 
vocational education teachers. A resourc'e developer from 
Wisconsin explained: . ^ 

% There is a need for teacher inservice about least 
restrictive, environment. There is still a lot of 
reluctance from people who have seen this legislation 
develop. Special education doesn't always? ^share the 
responsibility or support vocational edncat±Qju- — — *" 

For this problem, experience seemed to "be the best teacher. 
After having, a handicapped^sin*dent in their class, the majority 
of vocational teachers -Were found to be willing to. work with, 
additional handicapped students . and were more likely to seek out 
special education resources. . T. 



Policy Recommendations 

1 # Expand the vocational education delivery options 
available to handicapped students^ In mofet vocational education 
'programs only two options are available, mainstreaming or 
separate classes. Options should be expanded in more school 
settings to include adapted vocational, education curriculum, 
individualized vocationa/1 education, tutorial instruction, 
work-experience placement, and prevocational evaluation 
services. - „ ' - •? 

• , x r 

2 # Provide more support for competency-basefl voqatx'onal 
instruction for .mainstreamed handicapped students . A competency 
based approach makes it much easier to provide instruction to 
handicapped learners since the program can be individualized. 
The benefit for learners includes visible* progress toward 
occupational prof iciervcy . •» *. 

3 # increase the supply of support personnel afridy 
paraprofessionals to instruct mainstreamed handicappjd students 
in a tutorial modeT The' regular classroom instruction is 
frequently difficult for handicapped students to follow. 
Vocational instruction* for handicapped learners may not be 
appropriate since teachers are unsure of how to individualize. 
The supplemental staff can aid vocational teachers inside or 
outside the classroom. * 

' ! . ' 

4. Develop partial certification requirements for 
handicapped learners in different job areas . This will a 1 low 
handicapped students to be accurately certified for ^the job 
competencies tljiey can perform. In addition, when students are 
not capable of competing in an entire program they still can 
attain a skill w^iich may be- useful in the. future. 

/ ' • * \ 
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5. Ensure that all vocational education teachers working 
with handicapped learners receive related mservice > The topic 
for inservice should include information on handicapping 
conditions, developing IEPS, developing Wesson plans, "modifying 
instruction, Evaluating performance-, and jot? placement. \ 
Experience' wi th handicapped learners appears to . be' the best 
situation but learning experiences^can also be beneficial. 

^ ' \ -. 

Issue Twti: Developing an Individualized Education 
\ ^ Program ' (ISP) 

\ 

Current Status » ' « • * f 

An IEP is an "extremely useful and farsighted document , " 
according to one educator, "it's a good plan for any learner. 1 / 
Developing and implementing an individualized education program 
for each handicapped individual in a public school is an 
obligation of local education agencies. This responsibility 
mandated by Public Law 94-142, is vested in many different roles 
^throughout the public school system. The primary responsibility 
"for development and annual revision of IEPs usually falls on a 
coordinator of special education,* Numerous of other people 
should be involved in the process including the following: 

• • • Individuals, who assess current . functioning levels and 
estimate the interests and' abilities of the learner 

* • Pair exits,* who approve the IEP for their child* and aid 
in the learning processes at home % 

• The child, where appropriate 

• Teachers, who contribute substantive knowledge, for 
example occupational skills necessary to become more , 
self-sufficient in the world of work . 

L 

The IEPs are supposed to specify i^he functioning levels of 
^the learner, annual gpals, short-term objectives, objective 
'criteria by which progress toward the short-tei;m objectives can 
be measured, services planned for the learner, and £he degree of 
participation in regular classes. Periodic meetings of the 
student's IEP planning committee are supposed to be scheduled. 

In all of the schools *visited,. procedures for developing 
IEPs were implemented. . The fidelity of the implementation 'to 
legal guidelines varied from sit,e to site depending,' upon the 
commitment of staff an^ /availability of resources. 

School systems varied in their ability to deliver services to 
handicapped learners. Some were more affluent than others.^ 
Districts with more money could afford to hire more specialized 
staff than other districts. Most districts tended to identify 
handicapped students in elementary or middle school. IEPs are § 
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written at this time and- updated annually*. In the field sites, 
studied*, 60 to 70 percent of all middle school students 
participated in. exploratory occupational experiences • Knowledge 
gained by handicapped students ^through these activities formed 
the basis of interest inventories used in developing iEPs foi 
high school • • ^ - . 



Problems and Progress - - ' 

Interviews with vocational teachers' indicated that few had 
been involved in developing IEPs for students. Most teachers 
"don't know they exist," according to one vocational teacher . 
Vocational teaqhers believed it was important "not to water down 
' standards. . .we have to look at the competencies required- (by the 
job) and £reak them down so a learner, can attain the required 
standard." To do this, a vocational teacher should be involved, 
in developing the IEP from the beginning*. "Some states, e.gr, 
Oregon and New Hampshire, have implemented Individualized 
Vocational Education Programs- (IVEPs) for all vocational" 
studerrts." ' 1 

. 

In the schools studied, the develcajgpent of viable IEPs 
required systematic attention of professional educators and 
parents. Exemplary programs meeting the needs of handicapped 
' learners almost always included at . least one dedicated 
professional staff member. Frequently, the professional was 
'closely associated with a handicapped person. Occasionally, it 
was possible to identify exemplary elements of a system for: 
developing I-EPs t . For example r Carroll County, Maryland had 
developed a computerized bank of behavioral objectives that could 
be adapted for IEPs . Specific objectives were interpreted from 
test scores, and interviews were held with the learner; but the 
preconstructed behavioral objectives served as a useful point of 
departure for writing the IEP. ~ 

Another useful aspect of developing IEPs was the oppor- 
tunity it provided" for joint planning. Scheduled review of 
individual education programs brought together 1 people with 
diverse backgrounds and promoted communication across 
departmental lines. The linkage between vocational education and 
special education helped teachers understand why "the other" 
department promoted specific instructional priorities. The IEP 
ha$ become a tool for educating both vocational and special 
education teachers. 

Highly focused, practical IEPs can help' teachers identify 
appropriate learning activities for handicapped students in the 
classroom.. When developed, an IEP relevant to the needs of the 
student can be used as a mechanism for accountability. 
Unfortunately, most IEPs' lacked the precision necessary for 
optimum planning. They dwelled on cognitive and psychomotor 
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skills to the exclusion of affective objectives. They tended tp 
lack the type of specific objectives that could have been used by 
vocational teachers, to guide learners' instruction and increase . 
employability skills. Frequently they were written quickly by. an 
overworked coordinator wt>o saw them as a compliance document. 
This view was echoed by teachers and others associated with- the 
IEP process. The rushed schedule and lack of personnel often 
precluded meaningful involvement of parents in the development of 
the IEP. Likewise, many vocational, teachers interviewed, during 
the case studies complained of not /being asked to help develop 
the IEPs. One teacher "felt like a rubber^ stamp" when^cisked to 
sign the document because she had not contributed to its 
preparation. When a vocational teacher educator from Virginia 
was- asked about teachers' involvement in writing IEPs, his 
response seemed to summarize manv others 1 feelings: , 

, Vocational teachers involvement in .writing IEPs varies 
' all over. Most vocational teachers are only involved 

when learners are placed in their program. \ Vocational 

administrators are usually involved 'from tne beginning. 

It works best when vocational teachers are involved at 

first.. 4 » 

Vocational teachers need 1;o help plan IEPs because . they 
frequently are the best person to consult about occupational 
ability to perform irj. an occupation. An IEP; is essential if 
maximum benefits are to be gained from participation in class. 

Some administrators believed the identity of ^handicapped 
students should be protected. Teachers learned about handicapped 
students only as problems began to occur in class. This 
Nphilosophy of "treating handicapped students like everybody els^" 
had benefits, J>ut it did' not proVide for affirmative action to 
meet the needs, of mainstreamed handicapped learners before 
problems occurred. Teachers needed to know if students required 
special attention for learning to take place. 

% Occasionally, there was a problem with the transfer of 
records from one school to another, or in sharing records with 
regular vocational teachers. This situation was symptomatic of a 
larger problem involving lack of communication among teachers. 
Teachers needed a- reaspn to meet together^ The development of an 
IEP provided an excellent child-centered opportunity to talk* to 
each other. 



Policy Recommendations 

1. Continue practical, useable IEPs for all handicapped 
learners. Competency based IEPs help create realistic 
expectations for what the y fctudent can do. Unnecessary paperwork 
should be eliminated, and the IEP should emphasize basic living 
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skills, such *as, how 'to get along with others, how to get a job, 
and .how to care t for self. -This focus will tend to reduce "* 
preconceived negative ideas related to the' handicapping 
conditions. » # «. 

2. Involve vocational teachers in developing IEPs . 
Vocational teachers and placement officers know ^he" demands of 
the marketplace. They airet in a good position to develop 
"appropriate, vocationally .oriented objectives and 'help the student 
obtain an ^entry-level position in an occupation. 

; ' 3,. Involve students in developing IEPs . Whenever<EEPs 
contain career decisions/goals, it is desirable to^ involve^ the 
student in its development. The avenue for this involvement may 
be through the guidance counselor or wi.th the .committee directly. 
The. nature and extent of, the involvement depends on the severity 
of the handicap^ and the specificity of the program. 

• * * \ 

v Issue Three: Erisuring Job Placement and Employability 

> Skills for Handicapped Learners 

* * * 

Current Status . . 

Handicapped individuals have not feared well in the job 
market. Of the 30 million disabled people in the country, only 
4.1 million are employed. Of those who are employed, 85 percent 
earn less than $7,000 annually and 52 percent earn less than 
$,2,000 per year (U.S\ Bureau of the Census, L976). Although 
providing an education for handicapped learners is more expensive 
than for regular learner sf education can be viewed as an < 
investment to avoid life-long dependence on federal income 
maintenance programs,. Recent studies have shown that after 
subtracting the cost for education, payback to the .community for 
a handicapped individual who receives twelve years of public 
education and then works at minimum wage for forty years is 
$61,144. (Rossmiller, Hale, and Frohreich ,1971; Braddock, 1976) 

In the schools studied, - most of. the vocational and special 
education teachers felt strongly about job placement.. Teachers 
believed that handicapped students learn more and receive more 
relevant instruction through holding jobs while in school. 
Between 30 to- 50 percent of handicapped students had jobs while 
in school. Some schools provided most of the vocational 
instruction for handicapped students through on-the- job-training 
with' limited opportunities for related technical, instruction. 

4 

Job placement rates "for handicapped students after 
graduation were considerably lower then the placement rates for 
regular students. When this situation is combined with the^ 
number of handicapped students who drop out without completing 
high school, the number of handicapped individuals who could end 
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up on public welfare would be quite high. AltYiott^fr vocational 
teachers we^e typically responsible for following up « their 
handicappedTtetudents at- one, three, and five year intervals^after . 
graduation, most teachers had not been able to contract the v 'f 5 ^* 
students and 3id not have complete information abou>t their 
employment status/ * ^ „ 

In the schools studied, the majority of handicapped, students 
had tc^ken an employatfility skills class that included information 
on basic life skills, money management, work habits *ar/d 
attitudes, as well als other job-related information. This class 
wa6 typically taught by a special education teacher. Vocational 
teachers generally did not view teaching employability skills to 
handicapped students as their responsibility and did not want to 

be involved. . . " . * 

- — • ■ 

Most of the ^chcols had developed linkages with specific 
businesses or industries for job placement slots,. A few local 
1 firms such as a cafeteria or a nursing home, fc which were 
especially receptive to placement of handicapped students, were 
typically relied on for many of the placements. -^Unfortunately,., 
reliance on a few willing job sites limits the career development 
opportunities for handicapped persons. Schools also typically 
had relationships with CETA, Goodwill Industries, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation for help in evaluating, students and placing them 
in jobs. 



Problems and Pote ntial 

■ , * 

x The attitude towards the importance of }obs by both ' 
vocational and special education teachers is positive. Teachers 
viewed jobs, internships i^and shop experiences as essential for 
building students' job~~s£Tlls, self-esteem, grooming habits, and f 
other work habits. Earning money arid being on the job was viewed 
as contributing to students' self-image and helping keep students 1 * 
in school.. The focus % on helping handicapped students obtain, jobs 
while they were in school was very strong with both special and 
vocational teachers interested in their placement. 

« 

However, job placement after leaving school was another 
story.* The responsibility for job placement of handicapped 
students^ differed across schools and seemed to. lack clarity and 
coordination in many instances. The responsibility seemed to 
float among the special education coordinator, vocational 
education teacher, guidance counselor, and school placement 
'officer if there was one. In some* schqols, no school personnel 
f took any responsibility for job placement. In most cases the 
special education teacher took responsibility but was often 
'viewed as "trying to be all for the handicapped." Special 
educators often did not draw upon the expertise of vocational 
educators who usually had better knowledge of job competencies 




and n?ofe ddritacts «with employers in the marketplace. -The special 
knotfJE^dge and skills of ^vbcational educators in job placment was 
fr^uently not put to use for handicapped learners. Because job 
placement is such a, difficult and critical area, it Is important 
for vocational and special educators to wori; together to give it 
extra ' effort.. As one respondent said "It needs overemphasis ^ust 
to get half w^ty there." 

Some other problems that plague job placement while in 
school and after leaving include the "following-: 

1. Transportation^ to jobs — especially for students with 
physical N or multiple handicaps t 

2. Finding sufficient placement slots ih the local 
^ community — especially in rural areas 

3. Students having unrealistic^career expectations and 
feeling frustrated when they are not able to perform on 
the job „ " 

o 4. Students lacking the employability skills to handle 

.criticism from employers or resolve the small problems 
that come yip on the job ' 

5/. Students being tracked ,into low functioning jobs that 
are below their capacity 



, - Handicapped students, especially thpse with ^ mental 
handicaps, are typically placed in the lower occupational areas' 
of food service, custodial service, and health occupations,. 
There is some, sentiment that too many' handicapped students a^e 
being tracked into low functioning and low paying jobs that are 
below their capacity. On the other hand, there is also the 
sentiment that parents often^have unrealistic career ^ expectations 
for their handicapped children and are adding to their 
frustration by pushing them beyond their capacity. It is felt 
that both situations occur and that the tendency to track 
handicapped students below their capacity is the more dominant of 
the two problems, ll/e re^l problem may be" lack of appropriate 
students-evaluation to develop a realistic- plan for gbal setting. 
But. the push-pull and appropriate balance between unrealistic 
career expectations and tracking students below their capacity 
needs further study. 

• / ' 

Policy Recommendation's - _ / 

' " \ 

1 . Provide some type of in-school work experience, for all 

maingtreamed handicapped students . Work experience can be 

accomplished through cooperative placement, work study, 

internships, or shop activities. However work experience should., 

not be used as a total substitute for classroom instruction. 

14 ' • ' • * 
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2. Increase local schools 1 emphasis on job placement for 
handicapped students after leaving school . Clarify the 
. responsibilities for job placement. The special education 
teacher should have primary responsibility in most, .cases but the 
vocational teachers should be systematically involved « ^ 



3. Establish responsibility and resources for conducting 
follow-up studies of handicapped students The follow-up data on 

* handicapped students are very poor and must be improved if we .are 
to- know how these students are faring in the labor market. It 

• may be advisable to .establish a "minimum percentage of handicapped 
'^students who must be contacted in follow-up studies. 

4. Provide more 'career counseling/ career exploration/ ana 
vocational assessment for handicapped students , especially at ~ 
the junior high le r ~el. Career counseling and exploration can 
vork : against:the p blemfe of unrealistic expectations and* , 
tracking- below capacity'. 

* 

5. Expand the number of employers who will provide work t 
sites for handicapped learners . The J number of work-site A , 
agreements fot in-schopl and permanent job placements must be * 
expanded to provide more opportunities for all handicapped 
students to work. This aiso will "Jielp ameliorate the problem of 

, tracking too many students into a narrow set of low functioning 
•occupations. % » 

Issue Four; Linking^ Vocational Education/ Special Education/ 
- " ' and Vocational Rehabilitation Services " 

+ Current StcLtus , 

Linkage among different, agencies and individuals is 
especially important for serving "the handicapped. Not only are 
there thjfee* ma jor laws^ affecting vocational education for the « 
handicapped/ but there are unique areas of expertise within 

' special education, vocational education / and vocational 
rehabilitation. Special educators have expertise in handicapping" 
conditions and modifying instruction for individuals with 
-different handicaps. Vocational educators, have expertise in 
teaching opcupational competencies.. Vocational rehabilitation 
personnel have, expertise in helping han'dipapped individuals find 
jobfe and other support services. These three perspectives are 
all important to helping hancli^appefd individuals,, succeed* in 

. vocational education and the ^marketplace. , - 

At the state level,, several states have be^un^ho^develop 
il agreements that de! 
special needs populations 



formal agreements that delineate responsibilities. forT^Ucating 
special needs populations . For example, a project on linking 
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agencies serving the handicapped is underway at the Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center. In a few states, such, as Maryland, 
Virginia, and New Jersey, state agencies hre piloting formal 
interagency agreements between vocational education, special 
e4uGa«tion-^and^--voca.tiona-l— rehabiii^feation^- The -purpose-of-these - 
agreements is to clarify .which agencies will provide needed, 
services, to prevent duplication,, and .clarify responsibilities. 
However, at the present time, the number* of instances of states 
developing successful, interagency linkages is quite limited. 
Participants of a conference held in Wisconsin to educate . state 
administrators about linkage, came away feeling that formal* 
linkages at the state level were in their infancy. 

One state visited, ^liphigan, had developed -a cooperative 
plan in 1980 between vocational education, special education, and 
vocational rehabilitation. . This agreement took most of the 19703^ 
to develop.. However, this work seemed to pay-off, since ^the 
state level linkages influenced the development of linkages at 
the local level. Formal service agreement's had Tseen implemented 
in the intermediate school districts in Michigan., In the state 
of Illinois, strong linkages had developed between. the state 
level and local level because of the technical assistance 
.provided by state consultants through the Illinois Network. This 
dissemination network created a linkage that provided a direct 
line of 'communication to local schools concerning state policy, 
new developments, and innovations. . 

At the local level, some linkage between special and^ 
^Voc^tional education was occuring in all the schools studied. 
uTj6 most effective linkage bccurred in school districts that had 
personnel with dual certification in vocational and special 
education serving as Vocational Education Special Needs Coordin- 
ators. Schools that did not have personnel with dual degrees 
typically had some communication occurring 'between vocational 
education,, special education, and vocational rehabilitation. 
It was, observed that the most prevalent types of linkages 
existing ajriong teachers (from most to least frequent) included: 
~ (1) helping teadhers solve a problem with -handicapped students; 
(2) ' inservice; (-3) development of IEPs; (4) job "placement ; and 
(5) evaluating students. For administrators, IEPs arid inservice 
would head the list. Local administrative support Was^ viewed as 
accounting for much of the success when linkages between 

vocational and- special education were occurring* c 

. ' <» 

Other types of staff assignments at local school^ seemed to 
encourage the linkage between vocational education and special 
education. Support service teams, whose job consisted of 
f*cilj^^ .the handicapped student in ^ ■ 

vocational education/ were communicating on a continuous basis 
with 'special education and vocational teachers. In Maryland, 
support service teams worked directly with administrators arid 
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teacher^ from the two disciplines. In Minnesota a similar plan 
liad been implemented that provided tutors and supplemental 
instructors for the handicapped. The role of these instructors 
involved working with students and teachers,, including developing 
~currfcula v and-providing inservice. 40 ' 

Considerable progress has occurred in the areas' of 
preservice and inservice education in preparing Vocational 
educators to serve handicapped learners, in. the* school studied, 
a typical vocational teacher had regeived 'sixteen hpurs of 
inservice in special education during the" previous school year. 
Most vocational education teachers 1 preservice programs now offer 
courses in. meeting the needs of the handicapped. 



Problems and Progress , 

In the states studied, interagency linkage to serve the . 
handicapped was. viewed by educators as an essential but spcpradic 
occurrence. 'However, most states had not made progress and 
lacked any type of model *for interagency linkages. Several state 
administrators did not agree on the extent of formality .the 
agreements contain. A state administrator in Flprida said that 
local programs in the state were funded based on the quality of 
the linkage. However, he felt linkages could be established 
through means other than written ' agreements. The work on ( 
linkages conducted by the Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center and 
the states who were participating- in the 'project provides 
potential for improving interagency agreements within the states. 

In -the schools studied during 1981 t linkage because of 
administrative direction, staff organization, or work on I.EPs 
seemed to create the most cooperative relationship * between 
special education, vocational administrators, and vocational 
teachers. In many schools, it appeared that teachers did not 
have any reason to (iommunicate constructively about teaching the 
handicapped. A means for sharing information aboqt students' is 
the IEP. When it was not availale, vocational teachers lacked. . 
the opportunity to assist in planning a learner's program. IEP 
committees accomplished this task and seemed to 'stimulate 
cooperation at the, onset. • s ■ %^ 

Many of the schools studied, employed staff witji advanced N 
degrees -or special training in special .education to work witlv 
special needs students. When personnel had a background in the 
two fields, more understanding and accommodation seemed to tak«£ 
place. Inservice in one- vocational institute in Minnesota-had y 
completely changed some vocational teachers 1 attitudes toward^/ 
educating the -handicapped. Apathetic teachers became. advocates 
for handicapped learners. Statewide inservice workshops in 
Jllinois dealt directly with linkage when' they encouraged dual^ 
attendance of special education and vocational education adminis- 
trators and teachers, at workshops. When these individuals. 
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returned to the .school they shared some of the same feelings and 
ideas for the first time. Progress toward better communication 
and programs for the handicapped was usually made after these 
workshops . 



Policy* Recommendations 



1. 



2. 



Develop state and local interagency agreements for the 
vocational education of handicapped students * However/ these 
agreements should not prevent loosely coupled, linkages or 
turn into compliance documents.* 

Strengthen linkages between special and vocational teachers * 
Ways are needed to extend this linkage to areas such as 
evaluating students, curricular development, and designing 
inservice. One way to strengthen linkage is to increase the 
pool of vocational education and special education personnel * 
with dual certification. 
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III. IMPACT OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION' ON HANDICAP.PE6 LEARNERS 

The purpose of this portion of the study^JLs to examine the ^ 
work of the National Center for Research in ticteational Education 
on handicapped learriers. " Since its inceptiQ^^ the National^ 
.Center has been committed to serving special ri;e§ds populations by 
'•producing and/or "disseminating publicatiohs, ^pdn^ring 
workshops, and providing technical assistance^ for ^.variety of 
> .groups. For this portion of the study, twentyrsix publications 
and seven National Academy workshops focusing on han^i^appe.d 
populations provided since 1978 were s.elected atnd e^afo-hed from 
the entire scope of the National Center's work in spec? 
i . 7 "\ 

k „ 

Distribution of National Center Resources 

* 

'* < Fifteen publications being studied were developed by the" 
National Center and sold through cost-recovery since 1^78. An 
additional eleven. resource materials, developed outside of the 
National Center, 'were selected for distribution by the* 
-sl Dissemination and Utilization project because of their 
^exceptional quality. • Tabl,e 1 illustrates sales and free , 
'dissemination of these twenty-six publications for January 1, 
1978^ to June 30, 1981. 

These sales and free distribution "data indicate over 33,000 
resources have been shared' with administrators, teachers, 
counselors and students. Individuals using National Center 
resources are most frequently affiliated with colleges/, 
universities, lpcal education organizations, state education 
organizations, postsecondary institutions and education research 
arifc development organizations (respectively). 

When compared with, all of' the resources spld through 
cost-recovery at the. National Center, resources for handicapped 
populations have been extremely popular. In 1979, four resources 
for handicapped learners., in vocational education were among the 
top twenty-two sold. Individualized Education Programs (IEPs): 
A Handbook .for Vocational Educators topped all other National 
Center resources in 1980 by reaching over 2,000 individuals. 
Throughout the first six months of 1981, five resources for 
handicapped individuals have been top ten sellers. Sales of all . 
of the resources for .handicapped populations have been higher 
during , January- JUne i'98L than the same tims period of 198Q. 
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TABLE 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONAL CENTER PUBLICATIONS 
FOR HANDICAPPED LEARNERS *\ 
January 1, 1978 - June 30, 198i 



National Center Resources 



• * . Total Free 1 $ Total 
Sales* Dissemination**' Distribution 



■ It* Isn't Easy Being Special (set of 7 resources) 257 
I Like You. When I Know You: Attitudinal Barriers to Responsive 

Vocational Education for. Handicapped Students , * 724 

Let's Work Tbgether: Intervention Strategies ' for Learners with 

Special Needs * 744 

Let's Find the Special People: .Identifying and Locating the 

Special Needs Learners ^ 714 

Here are Programs that Work: Selected Vocational Programs and 

Practices for Learners with Special Needs a ' * 756 

Resources: Agencies and Organizations that Serve Special Need 

Learners* - t f % 365 

Resources:^ Materials, for Special Needs Learners 370 
Let's Help Special Needs Learners: A Resource Guide for 

Vocational Education Teachers 900 

The Career and Vocational Development of Handicapped Learners: 
. An Annotated Bibliography 215 

The Career and Vocational Development of Handicapped Learners 318 

Serving Handicapped Students in Vocational Education: A Guide 

for Counselors , 398 

Least Restrictive Alternative for Handicapped Students 933 



1,473 



V 



' 257 

" '724 

744 

714 

75fe 

365 
3?6 

900 

215 
318 

-398 
2,406 



V 



>*Sales through the National Center's Cost-Recovery operation. 
<jipree dissemination was through the National Center Dissemination & Utilization Eunction. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



National Center -Resources 



Total Free Tbtal 
Sales* Dissemination** Distribution 



Development of Individualized Education' Programs (lEPs) for 
the Handicapped in Vocational Education 

Guidance Needs of Special Populations 

Job Placement and Adjustment of thfe Handicapped: An 
* Annotated Bibliography 

Individualized Education Programs (lEPs): A Handbook 
for Vocational, Education 



1,298 
1,506 

1,274 

2,512. 



1,451 
1,677 

1,208 

1,035 



2,749 • 
3,183 

2,482 

3,647 



to 



Dissemination and Utilization Resources 

Guidance,, Counseling and Support Services for High 
' School Students with Physical Disabilities 

Vocational Education for Handicapped Students; 
A Guide for Policy Development 



Teaching the Handicapped in 



Vocational Education: 
Regular Classrooms 

Evaluating Resources for Handicapped,. Students 

Another Step Forward (set of 5 resources) 

. Mains treaming Handicapped Students into the Regular Classroom 
Characteristics of Handicapped Students , 
A Systen of Management 
Evaluation and Placement 

ArcMtectural Consideration for a Barrier Free Environment 



946 
1,100 
1,766 
1,026 
1,747 
1,032 



305 . 
441 

414 

.2,187 
286 



305 

441 

414 

2,187 

1,232 
1,100 
1,766 
1,026 
1,747 
1,032 
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. ..TABLE 1 (Continued) / 






% 


Dissemination and Utilization Resources \ " 


• 


Sales* 


Total Free 
Dissemination** 


Total 
Distribution 






328 


■ 656.. 


984 v 


Taking on Tomorrow 




351 


. .507 ' 


858 ; ' 






21,680" 


11,640 


33,320 



/ 




Use of National Center Resources and Conferences 



This survey examined the use and effects of the National 
Center's resources and conferences, for handicapped populations. 
This portion of the report^ will focus oh primary and secondary 
use of National Center resources and a brief section on use pf 
National Academy conference information follows. 

Telephone interviews were conducted with 100 individuals who, 
had obtained resources focusing on handicapped learners or 
attended National Academy conferpnce^. Two-thirds of the 
interview candidates^ were randomly selected in March 1981 from 
all individuals who had purchased or received resources and/or 
attended conferences since February 1978. ' The remaining 
one-third of the sample was selectively chosen from individuals 
who had a high degree of involvement with the National Center. 

* The interview schedule used in this study was developed by 
the National Center Evaluation Team and pilot teste* with five 
individuals who had extensive contact' with the National Center 
since -February 1978. Structured-/ open-ended questions were us'ed 
throughout the interview schedule. The average telephone 
interview lasted twenty minutes. Interviews were conducted 
between May 1 and July 15, 1981. A copy of the interview 
schedule is included in the Appendix. 

background of Respondents „ - \ *■ I 

The majority of respondents were employed as university 
faculty, or state or local administrators (74 percent). W 
6ne-,fifth of the respondents (20 percent) were employed as 
postsecondary faculty, counselors, or researchers. In table 2, 
.the role and organization of respondents has f been : combined to 
provide, a picture of the type of work performed by respondents. 

<ry TABLE 2 . . " . 

ROLE AND ORGANIZATION OF RESPONDENTS 
* * (N = 100 Respondents) 



Role and Organization 
* 




Percentage 








1 ' 


University Faculty 






/ 29 


Local Administrator 






/ 24- 


JjState Administrator 




/ 


21 ' 


Postsecondary Faculty 






10 


Counselor 






5 • ' 


Research and Development 








Specialists 0 






5 


Other 






6 



■ N . 23 
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Most respondents had expertise in vocational education (59 
percent). About one-fourth of the respondents (25 percent) were 
working in special education or .a combine^ special/vocational 
education area (table 3). Most "respondents in the "other" 
category had a background in another field of education. 



TABLE 3 . 

O 

SUBJECT AREA OF RESPONDENTS 
(N = 100 Respondents) 



Subject Area * -Percentage 



Vocational Education 59 s 

Special Education * 18 

.Vocational/Special Education 7. 

Other - . * 



Most respondents had obtained resource materials from the 
National Center, 90 percent, whereas almost one-fifth' of 'the 
respondents had attended a conference or workshop that focused on 
handicapped populations (table 4). Involvement with the National 
Center through consultation occurred less frequently-. "Other" 
types of involvement .with the National Center included 
respondents 1 obtaining brochures or newsletters from the National 
Center/ sponsoring conferences for, the National Center or 
purchasing other ^products besides those developed^ for handicapped 
populations. . One-fourth of the respondents had beeri" involved 
with the National Center in more^than one activity/ usually 
attending a conference and then purchasing resources. - • 

, TABLE 4 - ^ 

* RESPONDENTS 1 INVOLVEMENT WITH' THE 'NATIONAL CENTER 
DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS 
(N = 100 Respondents) - 



Involvement -Percent 



Obtained resource materials 90 

Attended conferences _ 19 

Provided consultation - ' ~ , 9 

Received consultation ' 4 

Other 5 
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Sixty -two of the respondents recalled how they had become, 
acquainted with these National Center resource's. Na€ional Center 
.publications *fere identified through the C entergram and brochures 
by 40 percent of t:he respondents (table 57. Professional 
advertisements in journals and newsletters were used to locate 
National Center resources by- 21 percent of .the respondents. 
Personal contact from National Center staff at the American 
Vocational Association convention, and from the producSb users 
were other \sources for- National Center resources. 1 

TABLE 5 

, SpURCE OE INFORMATION FOR NATIONAL CENTER 
SPECIAL NEEDS RESOURCES 
(N = 62 Respondents) * • 



Source of Information 



Percentage ; 



Centergram , 
Professional journal/newsletters 
Product* Brochures ^ * 
Wof d-of-mouth from product users 
National^ Center catalogue 
A Conventipn \ 

Personal cdntact with National Center; staff 



21* 
21 
19 
13 
11 
*8 
7 



General Use of National Center Resources • 

Seventy percent of the respondents explained £heir reasons 
for obtaining National Center resources (table 6). When ordering 
the • resources, 0 38 percent of the respondents planned to' use tHe 
materials as a reference, 30 percent planned to use these 
resources in a workshop or .classroom, and 24 percent planned to 
•file the material.- . * . 

Once the resptricces had .been received,, frequently other uses 
were found for *the\ materials . Table 7 ranks the publications by 
number of respondents using them and, by the usefulness of the 
resource .as described by .each, respondent . 4 * These use- data 
indicate that on the average the pattern of using National Center 
publications was:^ (1) In a workshop or classroom # (45 percent), 
(2) read as a professional reference (36 percent), *and placed in 
a library or resource file* (17 percent). Apparently even though 
respondents Ordered resources with plans only to read and study 
them, frequently resources ended up in a classroom or workshop 
situation. * , * 
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TABLE * 6 

REASONS FOR OBTAINING NATIONAL CENTER RESOURCES 
N = 70 Respondents > 



Needs 



Percentage 1 



Professional Reference . * . 

.To provide background in the 'special needs 
area for a professional's own use 

To provide .background ~In the ways to « 
write individualized education programs 

< • 

To provide information for writing or 
revising curriculum 



23 
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Wbrkshopfte£ Classroom _ 

' To provide^information artd resources for 
ihsetvice of teachers 

To provide information and resources for 
^ undergraduates in teacher, education 
programs . * 



16 



14 



Library -or Resource File 

To provide resources for library 
r|*{3ource centers or dissemination 
networks 

For local administrators to provide 
materials for teachers, guidance 
personnel, and other support staff - 



13 



11 



*Needs iflentif ied^by less than eight, respondents ,ar£ not 
contained in this table that accounts for a total percentage of 
less than 100 percent • *, , - 
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TABLE 7 h 
USE ANO USEFULNESS OF NATIONAL CENTER PUBLICATIONS / 



• * 


Num>er of 
Respondents / 
who acquired 
PubHcatlonn 


Use 


Usefulness* \ 


Publication 


Read 


Placed l.n 

Library 

Files 


Used In workshop 
classroom 


Other 


Not at Al 1 


Somewhat. 


1 'T 

Extremely 


Individualized Education 
Programs: A HandbooK tor 
vocational tducarors 


- 37 


32* 


11* 


_ 49* - 


8* 


■ ™ 


28* 


72* 


Another Step Forward (set) 


36 


19* 


28** 


47* 


6* 


— 


33* . 


67* 


Job Placement and Adjustment of 
/me Handicapped: An AnnoTaTed 
Bibliography 


* 

,*36. 


23* 


\5% 


54* 

< * 


8* 




50*- 


50* 


Least-Restrictive Alternative 
tor Handicapped students 


* 

33 


20* 


'id*- 


*70* 






33* V S 


67* 


Development of Individualized* 
tducaTion urograms tor tne 
Handicapped in vocarionai 
tducaTion 


■ 

31 


50* 


25% 


12.5* 


12.5* 




50* 


50* 


Guidance. Needs of Special 
Populations 


1 29 


17* 




• . 83* 


-r- 




25* ' 


75* 


It lsn»t Easy Being Special (set)* 


22 


50* 


18* 


27* 


5* 


~9* 


- 27* 


?3* 


Vocational Education: Teaching 
Tne Handl£at>t>ed In KegUlar 
Ulassrcoms . . 


14 


.21* 


U* 


50* 


14JC 




20*' 


. 80* 


« 

Evaluating Resources for 
Handicapped STUddnTS 


11 


• 9% " 


27* 


45* 


18* 




17* 


83* 



•Usefulness was described by only those respondents who had actively used the publication. 
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TABLE 7 (Continued) 





• 

Number of 
Respondents 
who acquired 
Publ Icatlonn 


Use 


Usefulness* 


Pub 1 1 cation 


Read 


PI AroH T n * 
riOUW 111 

Library 
Files , 


Used In workshop 
classroom 


Other 


Not at Al 1 


Somewhat 


Extreme 1 y 


Guidance, Counseling, and 
support services tor Hign 
school students witn physical 
Disabilities 11 ' 


* 

11 


9* 


IS* 


m 


, 9* 


* 

17* 




/ 

50* 


Working on Working ^ 


10 


30* 




1 * 60* 








100* 


The Career and Vocational , 
Development ot Handicapped 
Learners 


9 


56t 


* 


221 






25< 


75* 


Serving Handicapped Students 
Tn Vocational tducatlon: A 


• . /** 


nt 


22* 






50* 




. 50)1 


uiide tor counselors 


^ 9 




* ,? 




The Career and Vocational 
uevelopmenT. of Handicapped 
Learners: A nesource kuide 
tor vocational tducanon 
teachers 


8 


50% 


12.5* 


* 37.5* 






33* 


• 67* 


Vocational Education of 
Handicapped STudenrs: A 
Guide tor Policy Development 


5 m 


40K 


2Q* 


4Q* 






20* / 


80* 


Taking on Tomorrow 


3 


lit 




33* 


33* - 


- 33* 


33** 


33* 


It tsn*t Easy- Being Special - 
-rLlRI Toil Win 1 RhoV Tod: 
AttltudJnal K*rt\%rs To 
Keiftohilve vocational tdu- 
cation tor Handicapped 
STUdeftTi" 


2 


50% 




50* 








100^ 

/ 



TABLE 7 (Continued) 

\ 





* 


Use^! . 


Usefulness \ 


• 

Publication • 


Number of People 
who acquired 
Publication 


Read 


Placed Jn 

Library 

Files 


* * 

Used v i#lv works bop 
classroom 


Other 


Not at Al 1 


\ 

Somewhat 


Extremely 


1 • ; ; 

It Isn't Easy Being Special - 
Here are Programs tnat wotk: 
'Selected vocational programs 
and Practices tor Learners 
wlTn Special NeedS 


2 


50* 


— 


50* 


i 




'50* 


50* 


it isn'T easy ,D6 ing opvciai •* 
Resources: Agencies and 
organizations tnat serve ^ 
special Need Learners 


2 


50* 




1 




9 50* 




50* 


It Jsn't Easy Being Special - , 
Keiourceii. Water la 15 tor 
'Special Needs Learners 


1 














''100* 


It lsn*t Easy Being Special - 
LeT'i HelJ> Special Needs 
Learners: a Kesource uiide 
tor vocational tducation 






100* 








ooo* 




leachers / 


1 













The majority of publications were rated high in terms of , 
their usefulness* In fact, fifteen individual 'publications and 
two sets were rated by 100 percent of the respondents as somewhat 
or extrdm&ly useful'. * Only a few respondents indicated that four 
resources contained information that was not useful. v 

Respondents who had used a number of National Center 
resources were asked through a direct, open-ended question to 
identify the resource that had been most useful. Table 8. ranks 
the five 'resources identified by 52 respondents as most useful. 
The resource that was ranked highest was Guidance, Counseling, 
and Support Services for High School Students with Physical 
Disabilities by 73 percent ^of the resource users. , 



Specific Uses of National Center Resources 

As stated previously, most respondents had used the National 
Center resources in three ways; as a professional reference, in 
a library or resource file, or in a workshop or classroom 
situation. Yet, the manner in which the. National Center ~ 
resources, were use'd. in each of these three ways we^e quite 
diverse as indicated by the following* anecdotes:' 

* 

* m A researcher at the Wisconsin Vocational Studies 

Center in Madison had reviewed eleven of the National 
* Centeris publications to write a chapter for a special 
needs document developed by that Center. She had alsp 
seLected Taking on Tomorrow to be used in an inservice 
workshop" with sixteen vocational .home economics 
teachers. n 

m A director of a local vocational-special needs 

program had obtained .copies of resources focusing on IEPs 
to develop a format for teaphers to use when, writing 
IEPs. He estimated that fifteen to twenty vocational 
teachers had been inserviced through an IEP' workshop and 
another ninety vocational teachers in the school district 
had reviewed the resources • 

• Eleven special needs resources were used by an Illinois 
Department of Vocational Education professional 
development coordinator to provide technical assistance 
to state special needs consultants. One National Center 
resource, Guidance, Counseling, and Support Services for 
High School Students with Physical Disabilities was 
also disseminated to 240 local school districts sites for 
the Illinois Network , a network that disseminates 
materials for special needs populations throughout the 
. entire state. 
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• ' TABLE 8 

FIVE TOP RATED NATIONAL CENTER RESOURCES 
(N « 52 Respondents) 



1. Guidance, Counseling, and Support Services for High 
School Students with Physical Disabilities 

2. It Isn't Easy "Being Special (set) 

3* Individualized Education Programs;- A Handbook for 
Vocational Educators 

4} Development of Individual-ized Education Programs for 
the Handicapped in Vocational Education 

5. Vocational/ Education: Teaching the' Handicapped in 
Regular .Classes ^ 



1 / 



/ 

One vocational director at a private school for mentally 
impaired students in Massachusetts had obtjairied 'National 
' Center resources after attending an American Vocational 
Association workshop in December, 1980. Three sets of 
resources -had, been used in a large sheltered workshop 
vitK fifty-two* students. . In addition the film Working on 
Working , had tteen rented and shown to the thirty 
vocational staff at the school. 

SVo of the National Center's resources were obtained by a 
county vocational supervisor in Tampa, Florida. These m 
resources were available to 150 vocational teachers 
through a traveling library. Most of the vocational 
teachers had checked out these materials. 

Three vocational, teacher educators at Auburn University 
Were using^ the resource set, It Isn't Easy Being -Special , 
and other resources .in several different ways. They had 
pbtained fift^y copies of the National Center's materials 
and made them available to 250 undergraduate students. 
The resources were also used With cooperative extension , 
groups, itiservice Workshops across the state, off-campus 
courses , and in research • 

A researcher at ,the Technical Education Resource Center 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts had displayed Another Step 
Forward' and three other resources at five workshops. 
About 250 guidance counselors had obtained these 
materials and us^d them following the inservice activity. 

One special needs consultant in Illinois had obtained 
Guidance, Counseling, and Support Services for High 
School Students with Physical Disabilities from the 
National Center and used it with guidance counselors 
throughout a sixteen county regional area. A total .of 
forty counselors had attended two workshops *where the 
resource was distributed. • In addition, this consultant . 
had provided some technical assistance for this 
resource at a* junior college and state correctional 
center. . . 

4 

In Minnesota, two special needs managers in the state 
department of education* the special needs coordinator at 
the 916 Vocational Technical Institute, and vocational- 
special needs teacher educators at the University of 
Minnesota had obtained .eighteen of the National Center's 
resources and used them for preservice, inservice., and 
professional development activities. 
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Secondary Use » ' 

For eighteen of the National Center's resources, % respondents 
had gone beyond using the resources for themselves, c^i^had 
distributed them for others to use. This practice frequently 
occurred through formal university classes, . inservice workshops, 
or by circulating materials to professional staff. Each\of these 
eighteen resources had been used in at .least two separate\ 
activities and four of the resources had been used in tweri^y or 
more activities. Iri many instances the resources were circulated 
throughout a group of staff to achiey.e professional development 
goals. The secondary users of the National Center publications 
included university faculty, state and local administrators', t 
secondary teachers and counselors, university students, 
researchers, parents, and others (table 9). ■ 

Publication sales \to 'the sample of lOCi individuals who were 
contacted for telephone interviews represent about 3 perq^nt of 
the' 'total publications sold. The secondary use of publications' 
by the sample provides a rough estimate of the total population 
of secondary users of the publications for handicapped 
populations .during, a two-year .period. These .population estimates 
are also .shown in table 9* \ 

The greatest, percentage of secondary users were special 
education and vocational teachers for eleven of the eighteen^ 
products. University students had used # four of the remaining - 
seven materials more than any other group, whereas counselors and 
state administrators used the other three resources more than any 
other group. 

The scope of secondary use was quite extensive when one 
realizes thai; seven -of the eighteen materials, almost 40 percent, 
had been received by "over 1 ,000* prof esfeionals in the field after 
being obtained by a few purchasers. For example, the IEP^ 
Handbook had been received ^by over 3,000 secondary ujsers in the 
field through- only._aboufc? twenty inservice % and preservice 
activities. 

^National Academy Conferences " 

Since October of 197,9, the National Academy at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education has sponsored seven 
conferences focusing on handicapped populations . Two workshops 
were held prior to the American Vocational' Association Convention 
in' 1979 and 1980. Three conferences were developed around the , 
SERVE program at the Vocational Institute at VThite Bear* Lake, 
Minnesota during 1979 and 1980. Two additional WorksJ»*s were " 
held ^at Philadelphia in 1980 aricJ Salt Lake City in'Jk981i 
Approximately 130 educators from across the country attended 
these conferences. Nineteen conference participants were 
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TABLE 9 

SECONDARY USES OF NATIONAL CENTER RESOURCES 
DURING A TWO-YEAR PERIOD,,, 1979-1981 



Samplfe of 
3 Percent 



Population 
Estimates* 



Settings 



Workshops - 
Classrooms 

Dissemination Activities 
Total 



20 
19 

4a 



79 



- 660 
627 
JL,32Q 
2,407 



Individuals < 



College/University 
Students 

Secondary Teachers, 
Counselors 

Local Administrators 
State Administrators 
University Faculty 
Total 



2V595 . 


85,635 


3,749 


123;717 


390 " 


: ' 12,870 


457 ■ 


15,081 


147 


4,851 


100 


3,300 


7,438 


244,455 



*The population estimates may be somewhat high since One-third of the 3 percent 
sanple is oonprised of individuals who have had a high degree of involvement 
with the National Center. 
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interviewed concerning their involvement in National Academy 
workshops (table 10). 

Usefulness of Conf erence^Information 

The i-nform^it^o^^SkkfieA by participants seemed to be used for 
either inservice^of^teachers or self-study hs indicated by the 
majority ofxespondents / Only "tour workshop participants (21 
percent) who. w*re interviewed said they had never used this 
information . > , 

Tworvthirds of the participants interviewed thought the 
information was extremely helpful to them. Participants were 
particularly pleased with presentations. They explained that 
"the topics were excellent," "presenters were very well, 
qualified," and "the information ' was practical." Another aspect 
of the workshops, which were described positively by almost all 
the respondents, was information sharing and discussion 
activities. » • / 

Specific Examples of Use of Conference Information 

• Following the Pre-AVA workshop in Anaheim, California in 1979, 
a local coordinator of vocational services for the handicapped 
used the information for inservice of fifteen to twenty 

* vocational teachers. The inservice topic was "Why programs' 

ne,ed adaptation?" ; / 

* 

m A coordinator for special needs in the stat.e # education agency 
in Kentucky had used the workshop information in inservice 
activities. At least .thirty state consultants were involved 
0 - in these activities •» 

• A vice-president of a community-based organization ,£n Phoenix, 
Arizona had attended the Pre-AVA workshop in New Orleans. She 
explained that she wanted to learn about special needs in 
order to update her- skills and keep on top of. the field. Jier 
organization was involved in 1 designing new products and 
working directly with customers who served the handicapped. 

V 

w * 

• A director of special education in a local school district;, in 
Utah had attended the National Academy workshop in Salt Lake 
City. The director said he had attended the workshop to 
attain more background in competency-based vocational programs 
for' handicapped learners. This director planned to use the 
information when developing the vocational program for the 
school. He^had already" actively shared the information from 
the conference and visited , other competency-based programs. 
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TABLE 10 

PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL ACADEMY CONFERENCES 
(N = 19 Participants) 



Percentage 
>of Participants 



Traveling* seminar- on Vocational 
Education for th£ Handicapped, 
Minneapolis, MN (10/22-25/79) 

Pire-AVA Wotfcshop on Handicapped 
Popu la tionsX Anaheim, CA (11-29- 
30/79) \ . 

Workshop on Vocational Education 
for the Handicapped, Minneapolis, 
MN (4/15-17/80) 

Workshop on Vocational Education 
for the Handicapped, Philadelphia, 
PA (6/24-25/80) 

Study Tour on Vocational Education 
for the Handicapped and Disadvan- . 
taged Populations, Minneapolis, 
MN (10/27r-30/80) 

Pre-AVA Workshop on Successful 
Programming for Handicapped *, 
Students, New Orleans, LA o 
(12/3-4/80) 

Workshop on Successful Programming 
for Handicapped Students, ?Salt t * 
Lake City, UT (4/14-15/81) 
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Effects of National Center Resourced and Conferences 

A major focus of the telephone interviews was to determine 
tfte effects of National Canter resources or National Academy 
conferences on vocational programs for Tiandicapped learners. 
Several important effects yere identified evert . though , about 
one-half of the professionals explained that it would be too 
difficult to identify the effects of the National Center's work. 
Effects reported in this section were reported by the remaining 
half of the respondents and have been grouped as major, moderate, 
and minor based on the number of respondents who identified the 
outcome. 

* , : - — — ' , ' f 

Major Effects 



Strengthened the commitment of professionals toward serving 
handicapped learners^ All of the professionals interviewed had a 
great deal of interest and concern for educating handicapped 
learners. Of approximately fifty respondents who described 
effects, about one-half said that the National Center's work liad 
strengthened their commitment to educating handicapped learners. 
Depending upon the respondent's role, they discussed stronger 
commitment to such activities as developing vocational x programs 
that serve the handicapped, increasijigfocus^ 
populations for the preserv^ce^^HTid^inservice of teachers, or 
increasing- support for guidance and counseling. One respondent 
Explained, "We were looking for resources to reaffirm our 
commitment to career guidance for handicapped learners . We 
compared the National Center's work to some? of the other things 
we'd found. The National Center has Veally been helpful*" 

An administrator from a local special needs program 
described the increased commitment of fifty-two vocational 
teachers since National Center resources Jhad been used* He" 
explained, "When we were first notified about having to teach the 
handicapped, people were negative. Now, no one even knows 
they're here-. The National Center's materials have provided the 
primary background for *our work.- We've moved to programs v/e 
never thought we would be* able to!"* 



Increased educators ' understanding of handicapped learners 1 
educational needs . Approximately twenty-five respondents 
believed that the National Center's work had increased their 
awareness of handicapped populations. Also, they had gained more 
knowledge of, the ways handicapped individuals learn and the ways, 
this learning process can be enhanced in vocational programs. In 
m&ny cases, respondents explained that when they shared resources 
\with other administrators, teachers, and university students,' 
they too v/ere able to gain better understanding of the needs of 
handicapped populations. 
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Made pfof eLs^onal^ aware of the' current issues and trends 
in ^providing vocational education for handicapped learners .- 
Abput twenty respondents felt that the National Cente^r s work had 
made an important cbwtribution by identifying important topical 
issues, trends, or problems_±rL_tlie field. 'The National Center 
helped these respondents by providing up-to-date information that 
could be used when 'planning or making decisions concerning 
handicapped learners. One respondent discussed searching for 
current information on guidance of -the handicapped but failing to 
locate the resources in other national or state organizations . 
This respondent found th % e information from the. National Center to 
provide a comprehensive and thorough background in career 
guidance. Several National Academy participants described 
similar situations when learning about vocational assessment or 
eompetenc^nbaseaHProg^ms-Jfc^ * - 

t 

Moderate Effects 

— 1 1 , 

Motivated tea chers to continue learning about ; the educa- * 
-tionaT~needs of handicapped learners . In many cases National , 
Center resources were used in in^ervice activities with secondary 
teachers. These teachers typically .had very little knowledge of- 
handicapped learners' needs. However, fifteen respondents said 
that after introducing National Center resobrces to teachers, 
they gained more interest in learning about handicapped 
populations and continued to pursue information in this area. 
Bibliographies and reference lists contained within resources 
were of particular assistance tp teachers. It appeared # that 
teachers who used National Center resources were motivated to 
l.earn more about handicapped learners than they probably would 
have been otherwise. • 

Stimulated development of a greater variety of services in 
secondary programs for handicapped learner s . Ten respondents 
discussed the ways the National Center's resources and workshops 
had affected their vocational programs for handicapped learners. 
Resources focusing on exemplary programs, guidance ajid 
counseling/ placement, career counseling, instructional support 
strategies, and administrative policy trended to ^-ti-mula-te -an 
increase in these types of services in secondary programs.^ Orte 
respondent explained, "the resources made me more inforjned/ which 
enabled me to provide better services for students." % 
Another respondent added, "The. materials opened my eyes to the 
additional resources and ways of doing things and obtaining 
success . " 

Initiated changes in the instructional strategies used with 
handicapped learners in the "vocational classroom . ^ Seven 
vocational administrators and program directors discussed the 
changes they had seen in instruction, which improved education 
for handicapped students. One vocational director was quite # 
enthusiastic about the changes he had observed, "Handicapped 
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students have been more successful.. We've persuaded teachers 
that students can make it in their classrooms*. The pace is 
slovt^r.and now that ^instruction and grading can be monitored: — 
students can be more successful." 

c 

/A few* programs had made changes in curriculum based on 
Rational Center work. This was particularly evident for 
"respondents who had participated in National Academy workshops. 
One participant of the workshop in Utah in April 1931 described 
initiating competency-based curriculum ideas as soon as he 
returned from the workshop. He jiad actively followed up programs 
and utilized this information to .make changes in 'instruction. 

One special needs coordinator explained that after obtaining 
respkroes and attending conferences^ the. changes. in„ the program 
were quite evident. She explained, "We were/able to get 
successful completion for 20 percent more handicapped students 
this year than in the past." "The increased success of students 
in the program was indicated by the way handicapped learners 
attitudes had changed. ' • 

Increased undergraduate vocational students -knowledge about 
. teaching handicapped learners. At least five vocational teacher- 



educators described the way National Center resources had helped, 
undergraduate students learn about handicapped populations. A v 
teacher educator in New Hampshire found that National Center 
resources were particularly useful when teaching about ^federal 
legislation. Another educator in Oregon found urfdergraduates 1 
knowledge of handicapped individuals increased five points on a 
twelve point scale from pretest to posttest after using National 
Center materials. 



Mipor Effects 

Stimulated cooperation between Vocational and special 
educators . Three professionals described ways resources and/or 
workshops had initiated linkages between educational and service 
areas to benefit the handicapped. One vocational director 
explained, **T*J$ beginning to Tmderstantf the relationship between 
counselors and vocational" teachers better." Another < state 
consultant had attended a National Academy workshop and learned 
of the importance of linking service areas. He explained, "after 
the conference we were more active with networking with 
vocational rehabilitation." He believed the workshop had made a 
vital contribution in encouraging the linkage T^etweeh CETA and f 
vocational rehabilitation in Oregon. 

Increased understanding of the IEP and the ways to develop 
them . The IEP was addressed in several of the National Center's 
resources andyiiscussed frequently at workshops. Even though the 
IEP was being developed by, teachers and administrators in the 
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field, confusion existed . about, its purpose and benefits. At 
lea^t three respondents explained that the National Center's 
resources had made an important contribution by helping^ 
vocational teachers understand the IEP. , One st^te special needs 
consultant' in Pennsylvania had used National Center .resources on 
lEPs in a workshop with vocational teachers. 'After conducting 
the workshop the consultant said, "I believe that there had been 
a change. The teachers who have seen the IEP materials are 
^xpr.esjsing._ideas that indicate they understands IEPs' better . " 
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IV. IMPACT OF S^ATE DEVELOPED R&D ON HANDICAPPED LEARNERS 

A great variety of state developed R&O products exist for 
the .benefit of handicapped learners. Some are designed tp 
influence the understanding of teachers whereas others relate 
directly 'to use toy students. The first s-ection of this chapter 
describes a sample Of Educational Resource Information Center 
(ERIC) products and a probable population of products 
disseminated during Fiscal Year 1979 or 1980 or later. The 
• second se ction on product use discusses the distribution and use 

of four state developed products during the spring of 1981. 
These products were studied with a survey questionnaire sent 
through the mail. /*< 

Distribution of State Developed Products 

The distribution of products from state-developed research 
* and development prdjects can be estimated .from the numbef of 
projects funded with federally-financed program improvement 
-dollars (research, exemplary, and curriculum development). For 
Fiscal 1 Years 1979 and 1980, there were 140 projects funded with 
an emphasis on education for persons with handicaps and 
disabilities (hearing, mental, visual, and other kinds of 
impairments). Assuming one product per project, approximately 
52,080 copies of special education products have be'en^ \ 
disseminated to educators of handicapped learners during this 
two-year period. 

The number of copies disseminated is based on the average of 
two samples taken from a study of Educational Resource 
information Center (ERIC) products during FY 79 and FY 80. The 
figure of 52,080 is a conservative estimate Of the number of 
< people serve because (1) many times a product is used by more 

than-ene^e^en^(^— t4*e&e^4s-^^ not consider 

second, third, and so on printings; (3) not all project outputs 
are submitted to ERIC, and (4)' not all products submitted* are 
accepted. Table 11, gives the number of products/projects for the 
sample and estimated population for this two-year period. 
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TABLE 11 

NUMBER OP PRODUCTS / PROJECTS FOCUSING 
ON HANDICAPPED LEARNERS 





Sample* 


< 


Statistic 


FY 79 


FY 80 


Population Estimate** 


Projects with a focus 
on handicapped learners 


65 " 


34 


140 


Copies of products' 
distributed from these 
projects 


25,303 


12,090 
l — r 


52,080 



*Number of ERIC-accepted products with special " needs 
populations as a content description. 



**The number Qf products distributed assume one product 
produced by each project . *~ 

Findings from the distribution study 'of ERIC-accepted 
research and development products showed the distribution of 
special needs products to be highly dependent on. ^the type of 
product* For example, learner material's were sent to students, 
and instructional guides were sent primarily to teachers with an 
information copy to administrators. Table 12 reflects this 
variability. 




• TABLE 12 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS/ COPIES - TO POTENTIAL USERS 





• ^. * » «• » 
FY 79 


FY 80 


* 


-Products* 


Copies 


Products 


Copies 


Students 


46 , 


10,868 


18 


175* 


Teachers 


49 


4,, 617' 


25 


3,963 


Administrators 


62 


5,092 


31 


2,849 



*Many products were distributed to students, teachers, and 
administrators. 



The total number of product copies distributed as noted in 
table 11 is greater than the number of copies identified in tabled 
12 because some respondents were not able to estimate the number 
of copies distributed to selected audiences. s 



Use of State Developed Products 
j — — 1 - 

Each year, state Research Coordinating Units fund projects 
to upgrade practice in vocational education. The specific 
purpose of this portion of the study was to document the use of 
state-developed research and development products' on the 
vocational education of handicapped learners. -To do this, a 
questionnaire was devised to measure the use of the products. 
The result of this mail survey are contained, in this section of 
the report. Additionally, case studies of the effects of 
products in four states were conducted. The case studies are 
reported in the next chapter. 

Potential products for inclusion in this impact assessment 
were reviewed by Staff at the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. Sources of products for this review were 
(1) products nominated for dissemination by the Rational Center's 
Dissemination and Utilization Program, (2) products included in 
the Education Resources Information Center (ERIC) and (3) 
products produced/disseminated for the handicapped by research 
centers. Criteria for selection included the following: 

1. The product had been distributed since January 1, 1978. 
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2. The primary focus was on the vocational education of 
handicapped learners. 

3. Development costs were authorized by Public Law 90-576 
/ or Public Law 94-482 and managed through a state- 
administered project! 

The products' selected represented a range of inquiries into the 
improvement of vocational education for handicapped learners. 
Two teacher-developed products were studied in Maryland. They 
wjere The Everyday Skills Program developed in Prince George's 
County Public Schools and Employability Skills for 'Special Needs 
Students developed in Carroll County Public Schools. , These very 
practical teacher guides were disseminated primarily y/ithin the 
counties where they were developed. 

The third product selected was Vocational Education - 
Special Education Project (VESEP) materials developed at Central 
Michigan University in cooperation with the Michigan Department 
of Education. This product, which included eleven Cluster. Guides 
in eleven separate occupational areas, was designed to increase 
the cooperation between special education and vocational 
education. It provided a competency-based framework for teaching 
specific skills to handicapped learners. Virtually all of the 
school districts in Michigan, both intermediate and local, 
received a set of these materials. Secondary use of this product 
in the state- of Illinois was also studied. . 4* 

The fourth state-developfed product selected was Vocational 
Education; Teaching the Handicapped, in Regular Classes . This 
product was developed m California by the American Institute for 
Research in . cooperation with the California State Department of 
Education. This teacher education resource guide was distributed 
nationwide by the Council for Exceptional Children. 

Taken collectively, these four exemplary products 
represented a diverse sample of research-based information 
prepared for use by teachers of handicapped learners in vo- 
cational classes. They included teacher-developed curriculum 
guides, a university-developed framework for developing 
curriculum, and ,a resource book intended to improve teachers 1 
understanding and attitudes towards handicapped learners. 

The survey questionnaire assessed the number of persons 
actually using the product, their tendency to share it with 
others, and their impressions of product quality. Mailing lists 
of lisers were obtained from the developers or distributors of the 
.product. In some cases the numbers of users were quite exten- 
sive. For example, 235 users of VESEP were contacted repre- 
senting a 20 percent sample of the available population. The 
available population of users for the teacher-developed products 
was much lower at 135 persons. The questionnaires were sent to 
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recipients of\the product. In many cases teachers were the 
primary users 7 however , vocational education directors and other 
administrators had ordered the^publiaations . 

The respondent population for this survey included 
recipients of the four produ'cts. The intent of the survey was to 
document the use of, vocational education R&D products by teachers 
of handicapped learners. The distribution lis,ts of product 
recipients revealed a variety of »roles. and organizations. 
Administrators and supervisors of vocational of special education 
departments in local, intermediate, ' or county educational 
agencies were the largest single identifiable group of product 
us^rs among respondents to the survey Questionnaire* The next 
largest number of persons in roles were curriculum specialists, 
evaluators, and product developers. Most of thes'e people were in 
research centers, four-year universities, or state educational 
agencies. The pattern of recipient role distribution was 
approximately the same for each of 'the four products studied. 

Names and addresses of recipients were obtained from 
product developers and distributors. Distribution records 
between January 1979 and December 1980 were examined ' for complete 
and' current addresses. In some cases the products were 
distributed through district offices and/or through contact 
persons at school sites. The names on the distribution list were 
used as recipients for the survey questionnaire. A reminder 
postfcard and a second mailing of questionnaires to nonrespondents 
addeb to. the response rate. > ^ 

Table 13 contains the response rates for "the four products 
studied. The rates are relatively low, ranging from 19 percent 
for one product to .56 percent for another. The low response rate 
was aggrevated by the following conditions: 

* 1. Complementary copies of the product were sent to t county 
supervisors with limited follow-up on how to use them. 

2. The questionnaires were mailed in May, 1981,' late in the 
school year. 

3. Some of the addresses were either inaccurate or the 
persons had moved. ■ 

4. Some people did not remember receiving the product, 
although it had been distributed within the last two 
years. 

In the case of the VESEP materials, two additional products had 
been developed based on the concepts in VESEP. Some respondents 
may have been coofused about the product being investigated. A 
10 percent sample of nonrespondents was contacted by telephone to 
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TABLE 13 

USEABLE QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED BY INDIVIDUAL PRODUCT 





Respondent 


Number of 
* Questionnaires 


Useable Questionnaire 
■ ' Returned 


Product Title 


Population 


Returned 


Number 


Percentage 

* * « 


Employability Skills - 
for Special Needs 

- ST — ._ 

Students 


« 

135 


V 

37 


25 


19% 


The Everyday Skills 
Program - # 


133 


86 


75 


56% 


Vocational Education/ 
Special Education 
Project (VESEP I.) 


235 


115 


/ 

56* 


24% ' 


Vocational Education; 
Teaching the Handi- 
capped in Regular 
Classes 


157 


83 * 

# 


68 


43% 


Total 


660 


321 


224 


' 1 



*7 
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determine their reasons for not responding. About half were on 
vacation r the ottiers had moved to another position, were retired, 
or otherwise nQt available to respond to the questionnaire. 



Development of the Questionnaire 

The /survey questionnaire was developed at the National 
Center and pilot tested with teachers and others similar to 
persons who had received the products being investigated. The 
questionnaire was similar in format to product use questionnaires 
administered in 1980.* Most questions contained preconstrUcted 
responses-; however, some provided an opportunity for -the 
respondent to add information. The Appendix contains a copy of 
the questionnaire. 



Results \ * 

The results indicate that most persons who remember 
receiving a copy of the product did, in fact, use it. 0ve,r 90 
percent read* the document and 80 percent shared it with others. 
Table 14 shows- the percentage of persons who plan to use it. 
Approximately two-thirds of the users were able to implement 
changes in their program as a resul.t of using the research 
products. Although 200 persons shared the product with others, 
less than half of this number could actually identify the number 
of students who used it. Some products/ such &s Vocational 
Education: Teaching the Handicapped in Regular Classes , were 
designed primarily for teachers to ,use in constructing curriculum 
activities for children. This^ accounts for the relatively tiigher 
use by teachers than by students for this product as noted in 
table 15.' ' This table shows a range of use for each product of 
from three administrators using Employability Skills for Special 
Needs Students product to 67.8 students using The Everyday Skills 
Program . The reader should keep in mind that Carroll County, 
where the Empioyability Skills document was distributed- 
primarily, is a muph smaller county than Prince George's (P.G.) 
Cpunty, where The Everyday Skills Program ' was developed . and 
implemented. Thus, the numbers of people influenced by the ^ * 
program in P.G. County would be expected to be greater than in 

-Carroll County. Most recipients . valued the products as a mod,el 
for special education program improvement. These publications 

.addressed the vocational education of handicapped youth through 
the special education instructional program,. The special 
education, teacher was the primary user for these products. It 



*The. results of the 1980 survey were reported in a document 
entitled " Research and Development Product Utilization in 
Vocational Education , 11 produced by the National Center in 
December, 1980. • 
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TABLE 14 
UTILIZATION OF PRODUCTS ON SITE 







Percentages of Persons Responding* 


\ • * 

■ j 


How the Products 
Were Used 


Number of 
Respondents* 3 


"Yes, They are 
-Usi,ng the Product 


No, But They 
Plan -to use It 


No 


Read /Studiefl 


2.06 


90.3 


4.4 


3.4 


* 

Referenced oir Quoted 




76. '5 


7.0- - 


•13.0 . 


Shared with Others 




80.1 ' 


8.5 




-Filed 

if 


201 


■70.1 


3.0 


. 8.5 


Implemented 


196* 


61.7* 


- 12>2- 


13.8 


Adapted 


199 * 


'70.9 


11.6 , . 


io. i 



Percentages do not add to 100 because some respondents indicated the product was not 
appropriate for their "use. # . * ■ 

^Some respondents skipped items. 

Note: The percentages -refer to line items^only, thus, 90.3' percent of 206 mea.ns 186 
people read the prpduq,t/ r * * • 
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Table 15 - ' . * , 
SECONDARY USERS, OF STATE .DEVELOPEQ. PRODUCTS 



Product 



Students 



Teachers 



Administrators/ 
Counselors 



Other 



Total 



Employ ability Skills for 
Special Ne^3s Students 

The Everyday Skill s 
Program 

Vocational Education/ 
Special Education 
Project 

Vo6ational Education; 
Teaching the Handi- 
capped in Regular 
Classes 

Total 



586 
2)983 

1,274 



600~ 
5,443 



56 



806 



435 



-816 
2,113 



30 



'390 



240 



212 
872 



154 



632 



276 



122 
1,184 



.826 
4,811 

# 

2, 225 

1,750 
9,612 
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was not surprising,, therefore, to find (1) the identification of 
resources listed in the booklets, (2) the modification of 
materials for handicapped learners, and (3) the development of 
Individualized Educational Programs (IEPs)-,' listed as the top # 
benefits »of using these products. Reducing drppout_ rates of 
handicapped learners, gaining access to special services, 
discipline, and linking with community-based organizations were 
rated as least beneficial outcomes from using the products. Many 
of the low-rated benefits required actions from people other than 
the primary user. Approximately two-thirds of the recipients 
rated the products as some or great benefit on nearly all of the 
items on the questionnaire. More information on benefits of 
product- use may be found in* table 16. . • ' 

In summary, four state developed products were received by 
321. respondents and shared with 9,612 secondary users primary 
students, (58 percent) and teachers. (22 -percent) . Special 
education teachers tended to received them from supervisors who 
were participating in countywide implementation activities. Over 
90 percent of the respondents had used the product in 'some way 
but only 60 percent had actually implemented them. The top four 
perceived benefits to handicapped learners from using the 
products were: (1) providing a program model; (2) identifying 
resources; (3) modifying materials, equipment, or facilities; and 
X^^developing IEPs~T — — - " 
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TABLE 16 



PERCEIVED BENEFITS OF PRODUCT USE 

r 



t ♦ 








Percentage, of 
* Persons Responding^ 




Pprcpi vsd 

XT <3 J_ V^r \3 JL V CVt 

Benefits ' 


Mumbpr of 

Respondents 
# 


Mean 
Rating 3 


No 
Benefit 


~ Some 
JBenefit 


Great 
Benefit 


- 


Provide a model for 
special education program 
development 


182 


2.4 


6.6 


♦45.1' 


42 . 3 




identify resources for 
handicapped learners 


182 


2.-4 


5.5 


51.1 


39.0 




Modify/adapt materials, 
£ equipment, or facilities 
£or handicapped learners 


179 


2.3 


5.6 


58.7 


30.2" 




Develop IEP.'s for handi- 














. * .- capped- learners — — — — 


-. x-82 


2.3' " T 


_ 11 . 5 . 


- 44.5" 






Help ^handicapped, learners 
become more self- 
sufficient 


179 


2.2 


• 1.7 


63.1 

» 


20.7 




Assess handicapped 
learners 


180 


2.2- 


,7.2, r 


\53.3 


• 26.1 




Communicate with handi- 
capped learners 


181 


2.2- 


■ 6.6 


\ 

60.8 


*21.5 . 



a The mean rating is based on 1 - no benefit, 2 = some benefit, and 3 = great benefit. 



^The percentages do not add to 100 because the "not applicable" ^responses were 
ommitted. , * 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) 









Percentage of 
Persons Responding* 5 . 


Perceived 

DcHCJLJL u o 


Number of 


Mean 
Ratina a 


No' 
Benefit 


Some 
Benefit 


• Great 

• Benefit 


H^l rj hanHi nannpfl leairners 
develop employability 
skills 


180 


2.2. 


-5.0 


62.2 


27.2 


Monitor the progress of 
handicapped learners 


, 179 


2.2 


6. 7 

*> 


60 . 9 


24 • 6 


Improve handicapped . 
learners" 1 self-esteem — 


1-77 


2. .2 


5. 6 


6-1 . 6 


23 . 7 


» 

Overcome biases against 
handicapped learners 


178 


2.1 


• 7. 3 

V 


60 . 7 


12.9- 


Improve inservice of 
teachers 


179 


2.4 


'l4.5 


47.5 


19.6 


Use time more efficiently 


175 


2.1 


12.6 


62.3 


17;7 


Provide a least-restric- 
tive environment for . 
handicapped learners 


t 

179 


f 

2.1 


10.6 


54.7 


17.9 


Evaluate program effec- 
tiveness 


4 

• 181 


2.1 


11.6 


55,8 


21.5 - 


Mainstream handicapped 
learners 


179 


' 2.0 


13.4* 


" 57.5 , 


13.4 


Place more handicapped 
learners on the job 


177 


2.0 


19.2 


45.8 


19.8 
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TABLE 16 (Continued) 



, V 




) , . 


Percentage of 
Persons Responding^ 


Perceived 
Benefits ^ 


Number of 
Respondents 


Mean 
Rating a 


No 
Benefit 


Some 
.* Benefit 


Great 
Benefit 


Understand the legislation 
(P-L. 94-482, 94-142) 
arrecuing nanajLcappea* 
learners 


• 

• 

174 


r 

2.0 


,3.3/ 


43/7 


16.7 


do uaUliloil i«uimii ui ix uiuu 

channels with other edu-- 
cational organizations 


180 


1.9 


17.2 . 


49.4 


12.8 


naKe tne c±assrocm sarer 
for handicapped learners 


178 * 


1.9 


21.9 


46.6 - 


10.1 


Froinot.^ peer acceptance 
of handicapped learners 


178 


1.9- <* 


17.4 


53.9 


io.i 


Reduce dropout rate of 
handicapped leferners 


178 


) 1.8 


22.5 


46.1 


8.4 


Access special services- 
such as guidance and 
counseling * 


180 


i 

1.8 


18.9 


50.0 


. 6 . r ' 


1* 

Deal more positively 
with discipline problems 


175 


1.8' 


24.6 


36.9 


8.0 


Establish linkages with 
community-6ased organi- 
zations 

* 


179 


1.8 


24.0 


42.5 


9.5 
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V. CA£B* STUDIES OF ..RESEARCH UTILIZATION 

* 

Case- studies of exemplary use of research-based products for 
handicapped Learners were conducted in seven locations^ The 
seven case study sites were: 

Case One; Charlotte, North Carolina 

Case Two : Minneapolis , Minnesota 

Case Three : Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Case Four: Maryland (Carroll County and Prirfce George's 
County) 

Case Five: Michigan (Macomb County) * 

Case Six: Illinois (Canton and Lewistown) 

Case Seven: Florida (Broward County) _ — - 

m * 

In the first three locations, products from the National Center , 
for Research in Vocational Education , were studied. In the last 
four locations, state developed products were studied* 

t* 

The purpose of the case studies was to gain a deeper view 
into how research and development resources were usad "in some 
diverse local settings. Of special interest was describing the 
ways research and development had influenced local practice. 
These case studies should add to existing knowledge of how change 
takes plac.e as well as document the effects of research and 
development product use on vocational education programs .in the 
seven sites studied. 

Case study sites were selected where (1) extensive use of 
the product being investigated was evident and (2) diverse modes 
of use had been identified. Case study procedures were used to 
describe the use and effects of the research based products. The 
data was. collected, on site through in-depth interviews and 
observation. Interviews with the product users drew on 
naturalistic inquiry techniques to elicit information about their 
attitudes and actions in implementing the information in the 
products. Questions were worded in such a way as to identify 
perceived changes that had taken place as a result of using the 
product. This methodology compliments the more structured survey 
questionnaire and telephone interviews which were, also used as a 
means of assessing product use and impact in this study. 
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Across the three National Center sites, interviews were 
conducted with fifty- two individuals, including thirty- four local 
school personnel, four students, five district office staff, 
three state staff, and four university personnel. Interviews 
were conducted in person thorough spending two to four days on 
site. )This practice allowed the opportunity to observe 
vocational education programs for handicapped learners in four 
schools/ 

For the state developed products, a tbtal of 240 persons 
were interviewed including students , teachers , administrators , 
parents, and employers* Sixty-eight were interviewed in Macomb 
County, Michigan and sixty-eight in Prince George's County, 
Maryland. Sixty-six were interviewed in Carroll County, Maryland 
£nd twenty in Broward County, Florida. Eighteen persons were 
interviewed in Illinois. Unlike the pther case studies, the 
Illinois interview focused on adaptations of the Michigan 
developed VESEP materials and linkages in the network of 
demonstration centers established by the Illinois S£ate Board of 
Education. 

This_ chapt,&iLJ^ sy nops is of the findings from the 

seven case studies. For each site, the background, use, and 
effects of one or more research and development product is^ 
described. 

' CASE ONE: Charlotte, North Carolina 

N. ' 

Background 

In November 1977, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School District 
in Charlotte, North Carolina began investigating ways to improve 
its capacity to provide individualized vocational instruction to 
537 educable mentally retarded and 386 learning disabled students 
who were attending the systems ten .high schools. In an attempt 
to fully 'implement P.L. 94-142, the school system established a 
procedure for mainstreaming handicapped studerlts into regular 
vocational classes. 

The mainstreaming procedure created another need — the need 
to provide inservice for vocational educators to help them 
develop the competence and self-confidence to deal with 
handicapped students. . In the summer of 1980, the school was 
awarded a $57,000 grant to be spent over a three-year period at 
$19,000 each year. The purpose of the grant .from the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped was to provide a series of 
inservice seminars for vocational educators . 

In the first year of the grant, 1980-81, a diverse series of* 
seventeen seminars was planned for vocational educators. The 
seminars covered the issues of: legislation and legal issues, 




mental handicaps, emotional handicaps, learning disabilities, 
using school and pommunity, resources, working with parents, 
individualizing instruction, reviewing materials and programs,* 
evaluating students, developing Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs), and modifying the curriculum. In developing this series 
of seminars, t\\e project director, Nan Coleman, relied heavily 
on nine different special needs publications from* the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education. 

A total of fifty-four vocational educators from the school 
district volunteered to attend t*he seminar series. Inservice 
participants included Educators from all the vocational * education 
service areas as well as special educators. „' 

On May 27, 1981 three different schools verb visited to find 
out more about how the inservice" had affected the vfecational 
instruction provided to handicapped students. Th,e " first school, 
Metro Center, was for trainable mentally retarded students. The 
second school, Garringer High* School, housed approximately 2700 
students with 98 "handicapped students. About 60 of these handi- 
capped students yerq enrolled in vocational education. The 
school had a fulltime vocational education support teacher for 
special needs. The third school, East Mecklenburg High School, 
also had about 2700 students, including 135 handicapped students. 
Of these, 70 students were enrolled * in vocational education. 
There were several self-contained classrooms for learning 
disabled and educationally mentally handicapped students. Across 
these three schools, a total of thirteen teachers and five 
district office staff were interviewed. 7 

Use of Special Needs Respurces 

Use by inservice instructor's . The workshop planners used 
the publications from the National Center in- three different 
ways. First, all nine publications were used as resources for 
planning the seventeen workshop sessions. Second, fifty-five 
copies of the three publications were purchased for distri- 
bution to all workshop participants. Third, copies of all nine 
publications were placed in the curriculum library as resource 
documents for the teachers to use. Teachers were periodically 
given assignments using the publications. 

Use by teachers enrolled in the inservice . According to 

participants, the following were the most useful aspects of the 

seventeen inservice workshops on serving the handicapped in 
vocational education*. 

• Participants Valued Learning About Local Community 
Resources, such as CETA and Goodwill Industries, that 
could be helpful in obtaining jobs fqr handicapped 
learners. As one teacher noted, "I was amazed that so 
much was going on for handicapped learners." 
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• Participants Valued Receiving Materials. Several 
specifically mentioned receiving, catalogues for Ordering * 
teachings materials and "knowing where to get materials 
when I need them. 1 ' (Although about half, had saved and, 
planned to use the inserv^ce -materials in the future, 
little use other than readingjhad~-been made .of them to 
date . ) 

. # Participants Were Especially Interested in IEPs ♦ The 
majority felt better informed after the workshop but 
' , wanted more thorough information with step-by-*step 
procedures and lots of examples of how to write IEP 
goals and objectives. 

• Several Participants Mentioned Learning About the Laws 
and Regulations That Provide Much of the' Impetus For 
Services to Handicapped Learners. 

• Teachers were Especially Interested in Learning How to 
Modify Their Lesson Plans for Handipapped Learners. 
Although the majority valued this topic, most felt the 
instruction was too theoretical. Teachers wanted more 
information on how "to put, lessons into simple language 
and concrete steps . 

The Best Learning Experience Reported by Everyone 
Interviewed was Working on Individual or Team Projects to 
Develop a Lesson Plan or Other Tools to Use with 
Handicapped Students in Their Class. These projects 
ranged from a very basic unit* on how to read a ruler 
through cutting and hammering wood strips of different 
lengths to a practical word vocabulary for technical 
words in an electronics course. 



Effects of the Special Need Resources * 

The primary outcomes of the seminar series .appeared to have 
been a more open attitude by' vocational teachers toward educating 
the handicapped. It is important to point out that this was only 
the first year of the project and more extensive implementation 
is likely to occur in years two and three. Some specific effects 
reported by teachers include the following: 

• Geared Instruction to Slow Learners. As an auto 

mechanics teacher said, "I went to the workshop because 
I was having trouble and I want them in my class. I 
have four slow learners now. A number of teachers 
object to it but. I don't. M 
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• Learned About Handicapping Conditions. As* an electronics 
teacher- said, "I've never- had afty formal special 
education training and I got lots of ideas. I learned to * 
appreciate handicapped students." 

• Experienced Personal Satisfaction in Helping Handicapped 
Students. As a graphics design t'eacher said*, "I -feel 
that. someone has to help these students. I see 3 
personal satisfaction in that. I think they should ^be i£. 
with the regular students." '' . 

However/ the most positive attitude^were reflected^ in one 
of the three schools visited, Garringer High School. The 
teachers in Metro Center* who went to the workshop already h3d a • % 
fair amount of experience working with- handicapped learners. 
Most of these teachers, had advanced beyond the workshop content 
and found many of these sessions overly simplistic. Teachers at 
the other school visited, .East Mecklenberg High School, were 
resistant to mainstreaming and their attitudes seemed more 
cautious regarding working v/ith handicapped students in trheir 
classes. > 

-However, even the teachers who expressed cautious attitude3 
toward teaching handicapped students in, their classes also 
expressed intense interest in learning more about how to, do it ^ 
Effectively. These teachers frere eager to learn more about ' . 
developing IEPs, modifying lesson plans, and evaluating special 
students. The seminar series appears ' to have heightened their 
awareness of how much there is to know about working with \ % 
handicapped learners and increase^ theii: concern. for further 
learning in^this area. , > 



Summary and Conclusions . 

In Charlotte, North Carolina, use of nine National Center, 
publications "on handicapped learners was an effective starting 
point for developing a , seminar series ' for fifty-four vocational^, 
teachers on serving handicapped vocational education students. 
The series * of seventeen seminars was t:learly an introductory 9 - 
course and made the most headway in improving attitudes. The 
seminar also helped teachers feel more informed about the terms 
and issues involving teaching handicapped learners <and increased 
their concern, for more ih-depth learning. "Although a variety -Of , 
different resource materials and resource people were used in ^ 
planning and giving the seminars, the publicamons from the 
National Center provided a unique contribution. 
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Case Two: Minneapolis, Minnesota 

B ackground 

v » 

\ In Minnesota vocational education is based on a model 
"developed in the early 1970s, 'which specifies supportive ser^ces 
for handicapped persons in vocational programs"; In order to 
achieve this goal a network of support services, tutoring, and 
remedial education was established in the schools in order to 
support the regular classroom teacher. In this type of 
environment, learners with all typds of handicapping conditions 
can be served. As explained by Hal Birkland, manage? of the 
-Special Needs Programs, "VThen we were developing the model, our 
goal was to provide successes for hand^pap^ed and disadvantaged 
• learners in any way possible* " 

This model has provided many successes for handicapped 
learners in Minnesota. An - outstanding program, the SERVE program 
at 913 Vocational Technical Institute at White Bear Lake, has 
based its instruction of secondary and postsecondary students on 
this :Odel. By providing regular classroom instruction along 
with tutoring at 916, handicapped x learners are able to select 
from sixty vocational programs. 

Based on this high degree of involvement with the National 
Center over a period of the p^st three years, three" sites in 
Minnesota were chosen for, this case study. The sfate education 
department has received resources and disseminated them through 
the Minnesota- Curriculum Services Center as well as through 
statewide inservice activities with vocational teachers. Two to 
three workshops are held annually across the state for vocational 
teachers and support staff to address current trends "and needs. 
The SERVE program has worked with the National Center over the 
past three years by providing facilities and expertise for three 
National Academy workshops. A total of eighteen National Center 
special needs resources had been ordered by staff at SERVE a^rd 
teacher educators at the University of Minnesota. On October 
6-9, 1981 the state education department, the 916 Vocational 
Institute, and the University of Minnesota were visited. During 
this four day period, three state administrators ; tefn teachers, 
support staff, curriculum developers, and administrators £t 916; 
and four faculty at the university were interviewed. 

<? '«* s 

The first day of the visit was spent ^t the state department 
in order to gain a better understanding^^ state .policies ,and , 
procedures. Minnesota has a total of ^thirty-three Area Vocational 
Technical Institutes. However, onj^ £hree of them, are similar to 
916 in that both secondary and p^t secondary learners are taught 
i.n the same facility. Fifty- fpur secondary vocational centers 
are located throughout the state. 
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The second and third days for the visit were spent at the 
916 Vocational Institute. The vocational programs, facilities, 
and staff at 916 were quite impressive. A comprehensive 
vocational program, taught by 167 vQcational instructors, was 
available to a total of 2,700 secondary and postsecondary „ 
students. Jo Reed-Taylor, director of SERVE, supervised twenty-- 
one instructors who tutored,* evaluated, or placed handicapped 
students inside or outside of the regular* classroom or 
facilitated the development of IEPs. These supplemental staff 
members were currently working with approximately 143 high school 
students and 360 post high school students. \ 

At the University of Minnesota, which was visited on the - 
last day, instruction on the handicapped, was provided to 
approximately sixty vocational undergraduate students during the 
previous , year . Four graduate research associates had been 
employed during the previous year to assist in research 
activities. In addition, University personnel were actively 
conducting research in the special needs area and providing 
instruction for teachers in the field. ' * 

Use of National »Center* s Work in Special Needs 

Personnel at the state department of education and the 
Minnesota Curriculum Services Center were not' using the National 
Cfinter resources directly but actively disseminating them 
throughout 'the state for use by teachers at the local level . 
Hal Birkland, at the state education department, explained tha*^a 
majority of the National Center's, resources had been reviewed by 
staff in his office and shared through inservice activit.es. The 
director of the Minnesota Curriculum Services Center explained 
that the National Center resources were disseminated when they 
were received. Yet at times he explained that he had difficulty 
obtaining resources that were ..first sent to the state education 
department from the,, National Center. However, at least six of 
the National Center's resources were .currently being disseminated 
By the state curriculum services center. Direct^ use of the 
resources was occurring at the 916 Vocational Institute and the 
University of Minnesota. A discussion of uses by teachers and 
teacher educators follows: 

1 Inservice of Vocational and Special'Education Teachers. 

Five special education instructors at 916 had used sevgn 
of -the National Center's resources to learn more about 
teaching handicapped learners in vocational programs. In 
addition , the three National Academy workshops had served 
asVa learning experience lur most 'of the SERVE staff who 
had\participated in them. Inservice ^activities with 
vocational teachers were frequently conducted within the 
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school by the support staff at SERVE. Five National 
Center resources had been used to teach vocational' 
teachers about handicapped populations arid the strategies 
needed for instructing learners. 
» * - * 

-Deve-lopmentr-of—I-E-Ps-* — ^e-^E-P— fa^i4^tafeor^-liad -used- 



National Center IEP materials, with at least fifty-five, 
special education teachers and four counselors in sixteen 
local high schools i,n the schooi district. The'se 
materials had been shared informally with teachers, 
however they were encouraged to adapt the principles of 
IEP development discussed in National Center materials. 
Even though the IEP materials were valued due to their 
informative nature, changes in IEPs had been s.low to 
evolve . v ' v * 

Development of Competency7Based Curriculum. The entire 
vocational program at the 916 Vocational Iry>£itute was 
competency-based. Developing this type of curriculum 
required a full-time group* of .five curriculum developers" 
to work directly with vocational teachers. The National, 
Center has b6en , instrumental in developing competency- 
based task lists and providing 916 staff with thdsfe 
; materials, , * - 

Professional Development of University Faculty. About 
^twelve of the National 'Center ' s^sources .provided 
faculty with additional background for educating the * 
handicapped. At least five of the National Center "'s 
resources provided/background for teaching introductory 
undergraduate classes. During the past year at least , 
sixty undergraduate students had been enrolled in one of 
three vocational special needs courses. In addition, one 
of the National Academy workshops *at* 916 had been 
attended by a faculty member. • 

Ins'ervice of Special Education and Vocational Teachers in 
"thfe Field. Dr. Jim Brown, Vocational Special Needs 
Education, had used one National Center resource focusing 
6n IEPs quite extensively % with teachers. At least 100 
/teachers had been enrolled in a, summer workshop where m 
I&Ps were presented. Also, Dr. Brown had worked with 4 tjh.e 
vocational evaluafcor at 916 to co-teach *a^ class at the 
University at least four times previously. * This clas£ 
provided a v means' of certifying teachers in the .field. * 
One of the*' National' Center's resources containing a 
chapter on vocational assessment was U?ed for this ^ 
class . . - ' * 
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» Conducting Basic Research. During Dr. Brown's four years 
of teaching and research, at the University of Minnesota , 
he has maintained * a commitment to basic research in 
special needs. Projects under his direction are 

; " ArtiLoul^t^^ p osi:seconda^y:--VO-ca.tionaJ ^_ 

education programs, Eval-uating special needs programs and 
Inservicing vocational education of special needs 
populations. Research in* these areas at the National 
Center had provided 'momentum for the special needs 
research at the University of Minnesota. 

✓ 

Effects of National Center's WOr.k in Special Needs 

j 

Effects of the National Center's resources and workshops 
were determined through interviews with the eighteen educators on 
site. * 'Effects were identified at the local program level for * 
vocational and special educators. Effect's at the University of 
Minnesota w,ere- noted on research"; edu"c<*t6rs~; and struderrts — — 
enrolled in graduate and undergraduate programs. Summarized 
below are the major effects identified on site: 

m Better Understanding by Vocational Teachers Toward the 
Ways t© Teach Handicapped Learners. The support 
staTf of SERVE explained that vocational.^ teachers - seemed 
to gain a greater ' understanding of handicapped learners 
and their heeds when' using qpme of the National Center 
materials. In addition to materials- addressing 
handicapping conditions, the competency-based curriculum 
at 916 had made vocational tea'otie.rs' awa/e, of .ways* to 
individualize instruction. The- National Center's 
resources had been particularly useful at 916. * 

• SERVE Staff ^Became More Aware of Vocational Teachers 
- * Needs . Most of th'e st&£ f working in SERVE* had a • 

background in special education. Receiving and< using * 
' resources from the National Center provided another 

perspective- for these educators. Support staff began to 
. I evaluate which resources would be useful for vocational 
teachers. They Began thinking about vocational teachers' 
inexperience when working with the handicapped. A : 
helping relationship due tK$ this increased understanding 
began to develop. 

i » 

• The Vocational Component of , IEPs was Being Developed and" 
Standardized Throughout White Bear Lake £chpol District. 

f The 1EP Facilitator at 916 explained .the ways' in which. 
National Center resources had helped special education 
personnel write vocational skills in IEPs. JHe said, 
"Many of * the schools are still in the stone "age when it 
comes to including the vocational part on aa 1EP." 
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However, giving teachers direct iori with the JNatipnal 
Center resources had encouraged the development of 
vocational sections for IEPs. 

Competency-based 'Curricula had been^^eveloped_a±.,-9X6_j£Qr._ 
All Sixty Vocational Programs. The National Center has 
provided task listings for curriculum development in many 
of 916 1 s, vocational areas. Educators at 916 believe that 
the competency-based vocational program had provided 
higher quality education for all learners including 
handicapped -students. 

t 

Stimulates Basic Research in the Special Needs Field. 
Researfchers at- the University of Minnesota believed 
that National Center research had provided leadership for 
basic r.es'eafch in vocational education for special needs 
learners • 

"Fattcnmr ^^d"e"my^o^Jcshop^ Promptet3^ERVE^txr-j3orrtinue - 
Improving Educaticm "for Handicapped* Learners at. 916. 
SERVE has become highly visible across the country,.., ... 
modeling vocational programming for handicapped learners^ 
Rational Academy workshops havQ enabled staff at 916 to 
stiare practices, ideas, and successes with others in the 

•field. Technical assistance has b&^n provided by 916 
staff in programs in several other states. 



Summary and Conclusions 

* * ' » 

Eighteen National Center special needs resources had been 
use£ at , the '916 Vocational Institgte, the University of 
Minnesota, and by department ^jf**^iucation personnel at the state 
level i SERVE staff at 916 had been "instrumental in conducting 
three conferences for <the National Academy as well. The * ( 

resources had been used by staff iti SERVE for their own 
professional development,* as inservice Jror vocational teachers, 
to facilitate writing IEPs in the entire school district apd to . 
develop competency-based vocational curricula. The National 
Center resources had bfeen used by personnel at the University of 
Minnesota in preservice and inservice activities . 

Case- Three: Milwaukee, Wisconsin s 
Background » . , # 

TVs Alliance for Career and Vocational" Education is a ^ 
consortium. of scKool districts that was formed by the National 
Center for -Research in Vocational Education during the 1973-74 
school year so. participating, dispfcicts could pot>l resources to 
address common needs in ca'reer^aftd vocational educaton. Through 

\ ■ •* 

> * \ 



the Alliance, career exploration, awareness, and planning 
materials were developed for use at the elementary, junior' high, 
and high school levels/ Some of these materials have been 
adapted by the Alliance -for use with educable mentally 
handicapped students. Since 1978-79, the Resource Edition 
program materials for £he educable mentally handicapped have been 
used in 149 classrooms by 149 teachers with 2,7'20 students. 

* 

The Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Public Schopl System has. been one 
of the school districts that has had extensive Alliance involve- 
ment since 1974. Milwaukee is a # latge Urban school district in a 
heavily industrialized setting that employs 6,000 teachers and 
administrators for a student population of 91,943. * Milwaukee ' s 
special education' program is a strong one, se.rving 5,700 students 
with 670 special education teachers. The handicapped students' in 
this* case were* educable/ mentally handicapped, learning disabled, 
and emotionally disturbed. During the 1979-80, Milwaukee's 
special education program" was further expanded by the opening of 
a vocational-eduea-tioil center that currently serves only special 
education junior high school students. 

* " ■* 

In November 1979,^ at team of two evaluators spent three days 
in Milwaukee to study /Ehe use arid 'effects of the Alliance 
materials for handicapped students^ involved in the program. A 
total of twenty individuals were interviewed,: two 
administrators, twelve teachers or counselors, and four students. 
Although the student group is not large, a two-and-one-half hour 
in-depth group interview was conducted with uhese students v The 
students had severe mental disabilities a^d had difficulty 
organizing and expressing their thoughts. Current special 
education teachers, as well as exceptional education teachers who 
had worked with the' group during the previous three years, were 
present during the interviews'. The result was an in-depth^ look 
at several students who had intense involvement with the Alliance 
Resource Edition programs.* 

Use of the Alliance Materials wi # th Handica^p^ Learners 

The % Milwaukee District began its Alliance participation in 
1974 during the initial formation of the consortium and has 
invested approximately $175,000 in contracts with the Alliance 
for materials and services over a span of sever* years . It has, 4 
during that" time, been involved- in pilot and field testing of 
Aaiiance materials and has used v these materials as a spring- 
board for the development of an extensive system-wide career 
education program. # 

• ' • • . 1 

In 1978, the Alliance was broadened tp encompass the 
district's handicapped students. . Field testing of the Alliance 
Resource Edition career education programs -for the educable 
mentally handicapped during the 1978-79 school year constituted 
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the formal beginnings of an Exceptional Education Career 
Education program*. .During the 1978-79, the material'*? were used 
in eight junior high/mitfdle schools in eight special education 
classrooms. During 1979^80, uses of the Alliance Resource 
Edition programs were expanded to include all of the district's 
* eighteen -junior high/middle schools. 

Effects of the Alliance Materials on Handicapped Learners 

Based on in-depth interviews, nine primary effects of 
involvement in* the* Alliance and use of the materials were " . 
identified. Those interviewed reported that Alliartce 
participation had the following four effects on the school 
district: (1) provided a .core program that assisted in extending, 
the • career education prograto system-wide ; (»2) facilitated 
financial support for career education froiji the school district 

including the creation of one permanent _p^ition.; L^Laddeol _ 

credibility to the^ career education N program through providing 
materials from a university; and (4) helped initiate a career 
education program for handicapped students for the first time. 

Those interviewed reported that Alliance participation had 
the following three effects on teachers and administrators: 
(1) increased, special education teachers 1 awareness, knowledge, 
and commitment to career education; . (2) stimulated classroom 
teachers to develop their own innovations modeled after the 
Alliances conce'pts and -materials ; and (3) introduced 
administrators to pikot/field testing procedures used in 
developing Alliance career education materials. # 

Those interviewed reported that Alliance participation had 
the following two' effects pn handicapped students: (1) gave 
handicapped students a realitybased awareness of career 
possibilities in the world of work and (2) inc.re^sed handicapped 
students 1 awareness of the work Jiabits/employability skills 
needed to maintain a job. 



Summary and Conclusions 

Materials to help handicapped learners explore and plan 
careers from the National Center were used_b^560 students in 
Milwaukee t Wisconsin. Use of these materials 'served as a 
springboard for a more extensive career an<3 program, for 
handicapped students. Both teachers^ and students gained 
awareness of career* options and related work, skills. There is* 
also evidence that the materials and technical assistance from 
the National Center stimulated additidnal classroom and district 
innovation and assisted in securing local funds. s * 
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Case Four; Maryland 
Background • # 4 

Two exemplary curriculum guides developed by teachers in 
Maryland were selected for assessment. The Everyday Skills 
Program was developed in Prince George 1 s County Public Schools. 
(P.G. County), and . the Employability Skills for Special Needs 
Students was developed in Carroll CquAty Public Schools. The two 
publications included units on communications , finances, 
* interpersonal relationships, and other areas necessary to the 
development of skills and knowledge* leading to employment. Four 
high school were visited to study the use and effects of these 
research and development products: "BLadensberg Senior High 
School and Crossland High School in P. G*. County; ahd North 
Carrotl and Westminister in Carrqll County. 

Maryland requires all children to receive a free public 
education including handicapped children ages 0 through 20. 
Children are to be educated according to their needs and in a , 
setting that provides as much contact as appropriate with thej.r 
nonhandicapped peers. The Maryland Special Education Bylaw 
requires: (1) a statewide system for identifying children in 
need of special education; (2) procedures- that protect the rights 
of children and parents; (3) a series of activities for 
screening, assessment, referral, and placement of handicapped 
students conducted by the local education agency; (4) programs 

'for children at six levels qf service, and (5) development of an 
individualized education program (IEP) for each handicapped 

•child. Over 250 programs in local public schools are operating 
for handicapped- learners in Maryland today. 

The Everyday Skills Program was introduced to the special 
education teachers of Prince George's County as a curriculum 
development project. > Since many special education teachers also 
had been involved in developing tthe Everyday Skills Program , they 
felt a sens 4 e of pwriership. Typically , • the guide has been 
included in curriculum .orientation workshops for new special 
education teachers since £ts development. In Carroll County 
inservice education days have been held with special education 
teachers to update them on materials and teaching techniques. 
* The development of a standardized course of study for handicapped 

students by the county supervisor of "special education has 
resulted in uniform implementation of the curriculum guide. 
Teachers transferring from one school in the county to another 
^ have experience^ no difficulty in teaching tfie same curriculum in 
the new location. * ^ 

An important fea'ture of the; vocational' program fdr 
handicapped students in P*G. County, was the provision of Support , 
Service Teams in two fiel£ sites. This pioneer concept of 
support service liaison for special education and vocational 
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education is a priority in the Maryland State <PianJ * It offers an 
opportunity to reach, a, larger percentage of the handicapped „ 
population than ever before. A team leader and two aides provide 
physical, emotional, and educational support %p teachers and 
handicapped students in mainstreamed vocational Classes • Tb^ 
support team also assists handicap jd students in the modified, 
segregated, cooperative placement program. T They accept referrals 
from teachers, for students who were not successful in 
mainstreamed classes and assist guidance counselors in enrolling 
these students in appropriate programs. The team provides a 
linkage for communication between special education t teachers and 
teachers in regular classes. 



Use of the Curriculum Guides . 

In Carroll County, Empldyabiljty Skills was taught as a 
general program for handicapped students in each of the senior 
high schools. The students entered the modified, segregated . 
program when they transferred from junior high or when a 
handicapping condition was identified." Most remained in the * 
program while they were in high school. A few of the students, 
five or six, entered vocational programs conducted for half-da^ 
sessions at the county VQcational-techhical center during their 
•junior and/or senior year. The others participated in 
cooperative work experiences in 'private and public businesses 
during their senior year. . t 

#» 

- Tlje program for teaching voqational skills to handicapped 
students was much "the same in P.G. County. The Everyday Skills 
Program was used by special educatiorr teachers to prepare 
studepts for participation in wojrk. This was done in a modified, 
♦segregated -program with the student spending part of his • 
junior/senior years in half day workTStudy activities on the job 
or in vocational classes. Placement in jobs generated up to four 
credits toward high school graduation. The placement rate for 
these students was high — 82 percent in one county and at least 
that high in the other. Sophomorb .students spent most: of their 
time in the segregated, vocational development class except for 
mainstreamed experiences in art' or physical education. 

^Across the two counties, a total of 38 teachers -and 1,350 
students were involved in this research and development ef fort^ in 
the 1980-G1 school year. The handicapped student enrollment in 
these two county vocational programs represented approximately 10 
percent of all handicapped enrollment in state vocational 
programs. 

Very little of the information in the guides found its way 
into regular vocational classrooms. Vocational teachers had not 
seen the guide nor the special education curriculum! However, 
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members of the Support Services Tjeam in P.G. County assist 
vocational tachers in their classrooms. Much in the same way as 
coordinators of placement, the Support Services Team members were 
able to apply principles in the guides to learning experiences . 
for handicapped students in vocational* classes. * 



Effects of Guide Use 

• 

The effects are discussed by themes confronting students , 
teachers, and programs constructed for the education of 
handicapped learners . , 

Students Became More Employable. M9st of the 
students interviewed wanted to- leave -school—as soon 
as possible. Sophomores saw no relationship between 
studying in school and later benefits to self or 
employers . ByLj^e^iJLme_Jt"hay-JDecame seniors, t*his 
attitude had changed. ' In part, it .changed because 
of maturation, 'but also it changed because of 
work-study assignments. Ever^ student in the 
• program was, placed in a work-study position or a' 
regular vocational class. This amounted to 1,350 
placements in these two counties along. They became 
aware pf demands made on the job, e.g.-, the 'need to 
be at work on time, to complete assignments, and to 
walk away from situations that are likely to draw, 
„ t ' them into a fight or confrontation. 

• Improved Learner Sell Esteem. One of the most 
important effects gained' with the program v*as an 

• upgrading of the learner's view of self. 
Vocational, development teachers took the time to 
speJLl out strategies for coping With problems 
confronting the student at work, at home, or at 
school. This fostered an attitude of "we c*m do it 

* together" on thd part of the learner. The' handi- 
capped learners respected these special education 
teachers and valued their individual attention. 
Another contributor to improved learner self esteem 
was the vocational teacher ■ of mainstream students . 
These* interactions were supportive and ego-building. 
One teacher of carpentry , said, "Good helpers are 
worth their weight in gold." This teacher was 
trying to communicate the worth and dignity of work. 

Supervisors were genuinely concerned about the A 
welfare of the student. Problems at home and at 
> school were discussed on the job. Most parents were 
supportive of their children 1 s , involvement in the 
program. -There was a general feeling of "They are 
trying to improve themselves." Sometime? there was 
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a lack of support at home? however, most parents 
exhibited great concern for their child. Many 
factors influenced each individual case. It was not 
possible to characterize a consistent pattern of 
concerns from one family to another. ' / 



vocational instruction included in the guides made 
it easier for teachers to organize class .activities** 
They were better abie to teach prerequisite skills 
for occuaptional competencies afe a result of the 
guides. 

Increased Individualized. Instruction in Vocational 
Education. The guides were organized arounci 
behavioral objectives . and student competencies. In 
fact, One -guide had s ections that could be u sed 
directly in the development of students' IEPs. ^ 
profile of individual student needs could be 
developed and checked off as each "subcompetency was 
accomplished. 

Reduced Teacher Preparation Time. The guides 
contained referenced to materials for handicapped 
learners . These references were available at the 
field slfrtes, so it was easy to use activities 
suggested in the .curriculum guides. The 
Employability Skills booklet contained teacher-made 
, tests for use by students with various 'handicapping 
conditions . " A « 

Improved' Instruction. % "Special education teachers 
would be completely lost about what to *each about 
vocational pducatidn (without the book)." *Fhis 
comment from a Support Services Team leader 
describes the importance of the curriculum guides. 

Greater Consistency in the Curriculum. The 
curriculum guides encouraged more uniform lesson 
planning. Resources selected for use in instruction 
teijded to be similar^ across classrooms. Even with 
teacher attrition, * the curriculum seemed to remain 
consistent from classroom *to classroom and school to 
school. * ^ 

' • v 

Improved Linkages for Communication. The -^guides 
jdrpmpted clear and direct communication between 
special education teachers and many other groups. , 
For example,, it was necessary for special education 
teachers ' to talk with vocational teachers to assess 
the Quality of work performed by handicapped 
students in regular vocational classes . 
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• Increased Opportunities for V/oirk-Study Placemenv . 
As a 'result of students being better prepared for * 
the work place, coordinators were able to place them 
in more and different types of work-study 
situations. The businesses ranged from fast fobd 
establishments to farms; the occupations included 
truck drivers, dish-washers , file clerks, 
custodians, and nursing home aides, among dthers. 

^ummaVy and Conclusions 

This case study of teacher-developed curriculum guides in 
Maryland examined tlte use and effects of these guideg in two 
counties^ Carroll an^ Prince George's County.** Across the two 
counties, 38 special education teachers and 1,350 handicapped 
learners have been using the guides. These guides were part of 
an ?L1 .million federal investment in vocational education for 
handicapped learners^ during- the past twelve years in Maryland. 

The major effects of the guides have been better instruction 
for handicapped students with greater consistency of instruction 
across local school agencies. Greater communication -between 
school officials and community agencies has led to. increased 
placement of students in work-study positions. Teachers have 
been able to" sg,end more time v with individual students because 
their* preparation time has been reduced by the well organized^ 
guides. Classes, have been qrganized around the instructions in 
the guides. Students fiave been the greatest beneficiaries of the 
guides. Their self-esteem has improved, and they have become 
more employable as a result of the program. * , 



Case Five: Michiga n 
^Background- * „ , 

• On/2 of the earliest interdisciplinary research and 
development efforts funded by the Michigan Department of 
Education through the 1968 Vocational Education Amendment was the 
•Vocational Education-Special Education 'Project. A grant of 
approximately $330,000 for the Vocational Education-Special 
Educaticm Project I (Project I) was awarded for a three-year 
period from' 1971 to i974* to Central Michigan University. The 
project was 'directed by Le Roy Reynolds with the assistance of 
Ronald l^ulz, Allen Phelps, and Cleo Johnson. 
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During the first year of the project a survey of the ten 
most prevalent occupations in Michigan was conducted to identify 
the occupational tasks needed in each of the ten skill areas. 
This survey served as the basis for ten occupational manuals 'to 
be used by vocational and special education teachers in secondary 
programs. These manuals are commonly referred to as the Cluster, 
Guides since occupational tasks were grouped; to develop each 
manual. s * 

After the ten Cluster , Guides were completed in 1974 they 
were distributed along with sapplementary materials until 197,8 . , 
At, that time an eleventh guide was deve Toped on consumer 
homemaking, which h$s been distributed with the original Cluster 
Guides to this date. 

Following the development of the Cluster 'Guides a grant of 
approximately $252,917 was awarded m to the Central Michigan group 
for Vocational Education-Special Education Project ii (VESEP) 
(Project II) between 1974 and 1977. Project II consists of two 
vocational inventory instruments that identify learners' * 
vocational interests and abilities. These materials are useful 
when placing learners into vocational programs. 

' At the same time., the Career Related Instruction modules 
were developed at the Capital Area Career Center in the Ingham 
County Intermediate School District in Michigan between 1974 and 
1977.. This project was funded for $383,111. The occupational 
tasks identified during the survey used in Project! I were the m 
basis for 1,802 instruction modules developed for thirty-four 
occupational subclusters. The modules are individualized, so 
that* learners can work on them independently. The modules are 
about ten pages" in length and contain illustrations and 
step-by-step directions. 

- During April 27 to May 1, 1981, two high schools and two 
junior high schools in the Macomb County Intermediate School 
District were visited. The schools visited in Macomb County were 
East Detroit High School, Lake Shore High School, Kennedy Junior 
High, ai\d Rogers Junior High. Seven administrators, twenty-one 
teachers, x twenty-five students, twelve parents, and three ^ 
employers were interviewed in Macomb County to determine the use 
and effects ^ the VESEP resources. 

\ • . ■ • 

Use of the Vocational Education-Special Education Project 
Resources in Macomti\ County 

\ ' - 

Use of the Cluster Guided, at the time of our visit was 

quite limited. Howeve^V, there was evidence that tthe guides had 

been used by special^ education teachers to gain background y 

knowledge of occupational tasks for handicapped learners. Also, 

— - . * 

I * 
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the^Cluster Guides had provided some information for program 
development and inservice activities. At the time of our" visit 
to 4 Macomb County "the Project II resources, the vocational 
inventories, and Career Related Instruction modules were used 
quite extensively. Of course, information obtained while 
developing the Cluster Guides served as the basis for the 
Vocational Education-Special Education resources that followed. 
The Career Related Instruction modules operationalized the 
occupational tasks- identified during Project I. So, indirectly- 
all of the Vocational Education-Special Education Project 
information was still in use in Michigan. Use of these materials 
are highlighted as follows: 

• Across the four schools visited, vocational *- 
inventories had been used by five special education 
teachers during the* 1980-81 school year. 

• The vocational interest assessment^ instruments were 
used to identify the ' vocational interest and , 
vocational- ability levels of learning disabled,** * ( 
educably mentally impaired and emotionally impaired 
learners. * * * 

m Special education teachers at high schools in Macomb 
County used vocational inventories to determine 
ability levels of students ,so they could ,be prbperly 

placed into vocational programs. 

I 
i 

• The Career Related Instruction modules had been used 
by about 130 handicapped students, four special - , 
education teachers, ten vocational, education 
teachers, and three paraprgf essionals across the 
.four schools during the 1980-81 school year. 



The career modules were used most with educably 
mentally dmpaired learners and- with students who had 
-learning disabilities - 

The modules had been used ^extensively in one high , 
school in a prevocational blass taught* by special 
education teachers. Handic|apfc>ed ^earners were using 
the career modules to begin learning about a range 
of occupations and the skills necessary to ^prepare 
them for the various vocational programs* 

The modules were used on a limited basis in some of 
the vocational classes in the two high schools. 
Vocational programs that were actively using the 
modules were food, service, nursing, auto mechanics 
and welding. *» \ 
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Paraprof essionals were using the career modules with 
handicapped learners in some vocational classrooms. 
These paraprof Essionals used the modules 
individually with learners in order to supplement 
the regular classroom instruction. 

On ,a more limited basis, the career modules were 
used to supplement regular vocational -instruction. 
Special education teachers actually tutored or 
supervised learning when students were using the * 
career modules. 

• * • ** 

Effects of the Vocational Education-Special 
Education Project Resources 

. < ; — ♦ * 

A major focus of this. case study was to investigate the 
effects of use of the resources for handicapped learners 
developed, in Michigan. The effects 'could be presented most 
efficiently when organized by stud^R-bs^ teachers, and programs .as 
follows • . ° *T 

Effects on Students I : 

• . Junior High Learners saw the Relationships Between School and 

Jobs after using the Project II Resources. Before the Project 
II interest survey was conducted Many students, were confused 
about the connection between school and later experiences on 
the job. The interest survey provided the linkage, between 
school and work that many students were missing. 

• Use of Career Modules and Enrollment in the Prevocational 
Classes enhanced Handicapped Learners' Chances of Placement 
in Work/Study Experiences during High School. Before the „ 
modules were used in the prevocational class, many students 

* did not haV6 the skills, habits and attitudes to hold a job. 
Now employers see that students can grasp the concepts with 
help from the school. 

The nursing program is good to us. We depend on 
them (because) it makes our job easier. They have • 
*the betsic skills we need* . .students come here 
wel 1-prepar ed . ( Employer ) 

• Handicapped Learners were-. More Independent and Responsible. 
Teachers repeatedly described how learners 1 behavior were more 
independent and responsible due to their enrollment in the / 

' jregular vocational classroom. The following comments w«Sre \ 
made by vocational, special education teachers and parents 
about the changes in student behavior. 
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I see that they are more . confident about their school 
work. Also, they are more social. The students get 
"along well... on the whole the kids work together. (Food 
service teacher) 

The students are more independent, yet, more willing 
to seek help from special education when- they need 
it. Also, there's more success in vocational education 
now. (Special-vocational teacher consultant )- 



Effects on Pro gram 

• Using the Career Modules' influenced Special and Vocational 
Education Programs to exchange Subject Matter and Teaching 
Methods. The special education program adapted their 
curriculum to irrciude prevocational content by using the 
career modules^ Although when the modules were used by 
vocational teachers, it. was necessary to use an ^ 
individualized approach traditionally used in special' 
education classrooms. 

• Specialized Assignments of Staff were made to provide 
Vocational Training* fcr Handicapped Learners. Teacher's with 
dual certification 'in special and vocational education had 
been hired to work with the vocational program for handicapped 
learners. These teachers were working as special-vocational 
teacher consultants, vocational evaluators, or as work/study 
coordinators . 

9 The Regular Vocational Classes for "Handicapped Students were 
more Individualized as a result of using the Career Modules. 
Since teachers in special education and vocational classrooms 
were diversifying their teaching strategies and cQntent, the 
program was less restricted. The individual differences in 
students 1 learning styles and social interaction were being 
recognized and dealt with by teachers. 
'\ , 

• The Modules provided a Way to Evaluate Handicapped Learners 1 
Performance in the Regular Vocational Classroom. The career 
modules provided a means to evaluate handicapped students, 
fairly. Since the "modules contained behavioral objectives 
that were broken into measurable, parts , students 1 learning 
could be assessed. 

• For Students with Handicaps too Severe for Mainstreaming, the 
modules provided a sound background in a vocational area. 
Even though a majority of the handicapped learners were 
mainstreamed into the regular vocational classroom, a few 
students were receiving vocational training in a 
self-contained classroom. In this case, the. career modules 
were used as a basis for the curriculum. 
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Effects on Teachers * « 

\ 

• Use of the Career Modules stimulated Vocational and Special 
Education Teachers to work together when educating Handicapped 
Learners . One special education teacher described the qhange 
that had occurred/ "Vocational teachers are more recieptive to 
our kid r now. knowing the kids will be using- the modules is 
better for both special education and vocational teachers . " 

• Special Education Teachers became more aware of the Vocational 
Needs of Learners/ Once special education teachers had used 
the modules,, they began' to think about the vocational needs of 
handicapped learners.. Teacher consultants, vocational 
evaluators, and work/study coordinators were positive about 
what handicapped learners had learned explaining, "The 

♦ ones that have jobs seem to do better than the ones that don't 

have them." - . 

\ . ' ' , , % \ 

• . Vocational Teachers were more aware of the Handicapping 

v Conditions of Learners and ways to provide Instruction that 
would, benefit Learners. One machine shop teacher explained, 
"We encourage the special education students to try to do jbhe 
same afctivities\ with the help of paraprof essionals . That's 
what makes the project work.. > We're trying to keep it 
flexible — we don't want .them isola-ted." 



♦ Summary and Conclusions - * 

The Vocational Education-Special Education Project was 
certainly a pilot linkage program to provide vocational education 
for handicapped learners in Michigan.. In the two senior high 
schools and two junior high schools in Macomb County, the 
Vocational Education-Special Education project' resources were 
4 used extensively by over 200 students during^ 1980-1981 . 

The effects on students were : (1) improved chances of -being 
'placed 4 in a work/study experience; £2) stronger background for 

jobs after graduation; a ; nd (3) independence and responsibility. 

-i 

The effects on tea.chers were ; (1) more cooperative working 
•relationship and (2) greater awareness of teachers about the \ 
vocational ne.eds of learners and the ways ib provide * instruction. 

The effects on program were: (1) an exchange by teachers of 
content and teaching methods; (2) specialized assignments of 
. staff; (3) more diverse and individualized classrooms, - (4) fairer 
ways, to evaluate learners ' performance, and (5) vocational 
background for Beverly handicapped students % j 
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* Case Six: Illinois 



Background 

* , Improving vocational education for special needs students 
; throughout the. state of Illinois was a challenge met .enthusiasti- 
cally by Dr. Catherine Batsche at The Illinois Network. The 
Illinois' State Board* of Education, Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education first funded the Illinois 
Network of Exemplary Occupational Education Programs for 
Handics.-pped and pisadvantaged Students in September 1975. The 
goal of the project was to impr.ove the quality of vocational 
education for handicapped and disadvantaged l.earners. 

One major activity of The Network, in order to disseminate 
programs |hd products, has been to conduct dissemination 
workshqps througout the state. Fourteen materials dissemination 
workshops have been held^ih Illinois^ since November of 1979. At 
each of the workshops a number of resource materials were 
displayed, demonstrated, or disseminated. In additipn, mini- 
grant opportunities we-re introduced at most workshops. The 
minigrant was availaple^ from the stat<e board of education to 
encourage adaptation of workshop materials. Minigrants provided, 
incentive for* curriculum change and professional development at 
loqal schools* 

One resource selected in 1979 for dissemination through The 
Network was the Vocational Edueation^pecial\Education Project. 
These were the cluster guides, developed in Mrsiiigan, which were 
described in the. previous case study (case "five )7 x <Che Cluster 
Guides were chosen for diffusion by The Network by project . 
directors from nine ,demonostration sites across the state of m 
Illinois. Selection of the Cluster Guides for dissemination 
occurred because of the quality and. effectiveness of the. 
resource. At a meeting of project directors, according to * 
Dr. Batsche, several directors described the cluster guides as 
H the resource that .helped the most, or the materials, that "made 
the critical difference." 

During the spring of 1981, The Network and, two high schools 
in Illinois were visited to identify selection, distribution, and 
use of thQ Cluster Guides. In addition, this study focused on 
identifying the ways administrators and teachers at local school 
districts in Illinois had used and adapte d the C luster Guides^fOr 
handicapped learners. ' * 

Three state and two. local administrators, and fifteen 
vocational and special teachers were interviewed on May 20-22 ^ 
1981. Two small, rural high schools were visited, Canton High 
School and Lewis'town High School. 
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Teachers were asked to respond to questions concerning 
amount of use, as well as manner of use, of the Cluster 'Guides ♦ 
Of the thirteen teachers interviewed, only one teacher had never 
used the adapted guides. Six teachers had. used the Cluster 
Guides as an organizational model for the year.. The . remaining 
six teachers had used the Cluster Guides much more extensively. , . 
Three teachers had pulled together, sections of the guides to 
'write a unit.. Finally, three teachers had. usec^ the Cluster 
Guides on a day-to-day basis by breaking the guides down into 
daily lesson plans. The majority of teachers usfed the guides as 
an instructional basis for all the students ih their vocational 
classes , not just handicapped students. Frequently, teachers had 
added concepts to' the guides to meet the needs of the typical 
learner rather than the .handicapped learner. Cfa course, about 
one-third of the vocational teachers had used the Cluster Guides 
as a resource for individualizing' instruction for handicapped 
learners as they "were intended to be .used. 

* » 
Adaptation of the Cluster Guides • ^ 

Most teadhers adapted the Cluster Guides on their own time 
and at their own pace. Only about one-third of the^ teachers . 
worked on the Cluster Guides during a summer workshop. The 
amount of time required to revise the guides varied from only 
four hours to over tweiity-four hours. The following discussion 
regards the adaptations made to the various Cluster Guides by 
many of the vocational teacher s, 

1. The majority of teachers added lessons ^that they had 
taught before the Cluster' Guides were introduced 
into* the program,. 

2. Frequently teachers added or eliminated behavioral 
objectives * instructional methods, and learning 
activities to match the skills of students' in the 
classroom. Frequently teachers had designed new 
learning activities for students or added ones they 
had used in the past and r found to be- successful . 

■? • . 

3. A feW teachers, had added evaluation devices in o^der s 
to compare students 1 progress when using the Cluster 
Guides versus other,, ty£es of curricula. ' - _ 

4. Most of the home economics- teachers had emphasized * 
the basic everyday living skills in the Cluster f 
Guides and eliminated. the concepts dealing with 30b 
training. ' 

,5. Vocational teachers who were actively placing their 
graduates into jobs following completion of the 
program, i.e. automotive, drafting,, and .machine shop 
programs, had revised the types of job opportunities 
to match those available in the community. 
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c6,. Most/ teachers had revised vocabulary lists to 
correspond with lessons taught °in the Cluster 
Guides.. «. > 



7. Increased teachers' skills for developing or 
* improving curriculiim. / * . % 

Vocational directors at Iiewistown and Canton were pleased 
with whcft vocational teachers could accomplish wheri adapting the 
Cluster Guides. One vocational director said, "The guides are 
well done. 'They're easy to adapt since teachers can take out a x 
page here and ^£d one there." One drafting teacher explained 
further, "The Cluster Guides helped out a lot. They were already 
on paper so I could modify them easily." .Several tea'cersT said 
that the Cluster Guides had been particularly helpful for new 
teachers and student teachers. ¥ 



Summary and Conclusions 

Vocational Education-Special Education Cluster Guides 
developed in Michigan were transported for use in Illinois. The 
major outcome Of using and adapting the Cluster Guides was that 
higher .quality, vocational instruction^was^provided- for <sixty>- 
seven handicapped students in Lewistowri and* Canton, Illinois. 
Thiscwas evident , because of teachers' increased ability to 
organize, motivate, and individualize instruction for handicapped 
students. 

This case study provides evidence that a research and 
development product can be successfully transferred across state 
lines. V7ith only a modest amount of_additional ^r.esaurj2es>,^ this, 
product not only had extended impact but also was creatively 
adapted. 



Case Sevep; Broward County, Florida 
Background c 1 

Broward Codnty, adjacent to Miami, offers vocational 
education through 26 middle schools, 20 high schools,, 2 area 
vocational/technical centers, 7. adult centers, 15 community 
schools, and 9 special education centers., In Broward County, a 
total of 42,429 secondary students enrolled in , vocational 
education in 1979. This represented 70 percent of al^high 
school and 67 per.cent of all middle school students. A total . of 
41,161 adult vocational education students were enrolled during 
the same year. / 
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• The number of handicapped students being served by 

vocational education in this county during March 1981 was 3,271. 
This included 125 in the vocational/technical centers, 311 in the 
exceptional slaident centers, 1,360 in the- 20 high schools, and 
f 1,475 Jen middie schools. The number of handicapped students 

enrolled in Vocational education in each high school' ranged from 
20 to 160 with, a median number of 80. High school .students , were 
Vmainstreamed in regular vocational classes. The middle sdhool 
students were mixed with regular students in most of their 
classes. * .-A course in career exploration was taught for all 
students 4 in th§\ middle ^schopls . The. exceptional student center 
population, on the ^ther . hand, were' all handicapped. The 
\ handicapped students at the vocational/technical centers were 
mad.nstreamed with other students,' although they tended to be 
grouped into a few classes. Site visits were made to Deer field 
Beach H^gh School, Bright Horizons Exceptional Student Center, 
' Atlantro Vocational Center, and Corral Springs Middle School. 

^JK Countywide service to handicapped youth began in 1976 with 

the establishment of a curriculum supervisor for disadvantaged 
and handicapped in vocational education. Since that date, three, 
other positions, have been • established the county. . • • 

' • } * • • • 

In 1977, a CETA gramt for educating handicapped adults 
financed two programs with resource teacjiers and para- 
professionals as aides. A state-sponsored Florida Diagnostic . 
Learning Resource Service (FDLRS) was used to pay for consultants 
and to^ reimburse teachers dicing a two-week workshop in July , 
1979. - x 

Participants in this July workshop examined over 150 
references prior to developing- a countywide curriculum guide for 
handicapped students -in Broward County.' This curriculum guide 
was disseminated in 1980. The California-developed publicatipn 
entitled Vocational Education; Teaching the Handicapped in 
Regular Classes waS, used extensively to develop this county 
guide. Concurrent with this, workshop, the California-developed 
publication was being distributed nationwide btf the Council for 
Exceptional Children. 

Use of the Research-based Product ( 

A cadre of eight teachers, selected consultants, and ten / 
teacher trainees participated in this two-week workshop in July 
1979. Sections of the, California-developed resource book was 
used to develop the county guide on federal policy and program 
support, capabilities and characteristics of handicapped persons, 
and shaping the training environment. Additionally, information 
'on positive attitudes for teachers was used during th<e workshop. 
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The trainees became familiar with characteristics of 
handicapped learners, laws affecting the learners, techniques in 
identifying and* selecting materials, and modifications* possible ' 
in laboratory equipment. The workshop guide included a section 
on laws affecting, vocational education for the handicapped and 
.curricula for the ' areas of agribusiness, business education, 
distributive education, diversified occupations, health 
occupations, home economics, and industrial education. Each of* 
thes£ curriculum areas contained" a section on objectives as well 
as instructional materials and suggested equipment and tools fpr 
use With handicapped students. Copies of che guide were 
distributed to alL vocational teacher of handicapped learners in 
the county. ' * Jf' - 

• . * ' 

Material from the CEC 7 distributed California publication was 
used in an additional three ways. Material from the, book was 
used in a newsletter "distributed to vocational teachers of 
handicapped youth. Secondly, leaders of countywide yorkshops 
used the publication as a study guide for participants. Thirdly, 
t^je book served as a reference for lessons in a "course at Florida 
International* University. The newsletter was published three 
times in 1981 by the county resource teacher for instructors of 
handicapped students. Each item was mailed* to 350 guidance 
-counselors, vocational instructors, special education teachers, 
and others interested in the vocational education of handicapped 
learners. The five N countywide teacher inservice workshops drew a 
total of *120 persons^ in 1981. These workshops usedVthe 
California resqurce book for di^^mination of information ore the 
following topics: . 

Vocational evaluation and assessment 
Placement of special needs learners j 
Instructional strategies and techniques * \ 

Modifications of programs 

Effects of Product Use* s * * * 

. As the primary audience fo£ this, research-abased* resourc^. 
book, teachfers be^fitted most from its .use. They changed ill a 
variety of/ ways. Teachers reported the following results: \ 



Developed More F^vofable Attitudes toward Main- # 
streaming Handicapped Learners into Vocational 
Education. Teachers overcame the fear of having 
handicapped learners in class. They began to 
appreciate the problems of these special students 
and to understand the benefits of mainstream^ng, as 
exemplified by one teacher's remark, "Because of 
mainstreaming, "the labels are gone." 
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Instead of shyiftg— away from Instruction with' the^ 



Handicapped, Teachers actually askj^d^Jor^tla^enta to 
be placed in their Classe^..--T"As one junior high 
school teacher sai&f^*! found myse\£ researching 
them (the s^ud^nts) rather than ^taking what £ saw at 
face vaiu^T^ 



Co 



*^They acquired a Comprehensive Knowledge of how to 
teach Handicapped Learners. The JCalifornia book was 
^ directly responsible for some of this learning. One > 

teacher called it "a summation of my entire Master's 
program (in special education) • " 

• They increased Self-Awareness of their own Personal 
Attitudes. Personal growth as a result of attending 
the workshops and using reference materials was 
evident -from conversations with /the teachers. One 
put forth the following opinionated view of teaching 
arid grading, "I hate tests; we shouldn't judge . 
people; we should evaluate on effort. Students 
should have success within personal limitations. 11 

• They improved understanding of individual Handi- 
capping Conditions, tfnits in the book examined in- 
depth mental retardation, visual handicaps, and-* 

* communication disorders . Onje ^.teacher commented, 

"the two-week workshop was the best thing that 
4 happended to me to help me understand 'handicapped 
students." 

% They . increased , use of Special Education Resources. 
As teachers learn about the needs of handicapped, 
learners and the potential. availability ' of- services, 
they take matters into their own hands. Teachers 
tend to seek special education cc3brdinators for 
advice whenever students appear to be having 
problems. As one ;teacher said, "I either take the 
initiative or let the student starve for knowledge." 

The important impact of teacher behavior is imprdyed student 
performance. *As a result of the Broward County program, ♦ , 
vocational students have changed in the following ways* 



in 



Handicappped Students are less identifiable # than 
previous Years. Students^ participate in main- 
streamed classes "just like everyone else. ,r The 
labels are gone. Specia-t vocational Classes are 
strategically placed throughout the high school 
building so students cannot be identified . ^ Most of 
the tiwe, even the teachers do not know which 
students are ^Handicapped. 
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• Student Work Placements are /encouraged. The . 

vocational programs frequently include placement in 
a cooperative work setting., As one teacher said, M I 
put them with an» organization 'where they* can learn 
something." Money earned on-the-job was V powerful 
motivational device. According to another teacher, 
employers usually are pleased with the students* 
work* The public is better informed now than they 
used to be. 

The effect of the .California-developed book on the Broward 
County program was difficult to assess because it was only one o£ 
many references used oyer time in the county. However, there' can 
be little d.oubt it was' influential. The county curriculum 
supervisor for disadvantaged and handicapped" referred to it as 
"my' bible. " it M was the information in 'this book that lead to 
growth and development of program's in the schools'. ^ 



Summary and Conclusions 

The California-developed resource book, Vocational 
Education; Teaching the Handicapped in Regular Classes , was used 
extensively in Broward County, Florida for instruction in ccmnty 
workshops for 120 vocational teachers of handicapped^ learners. , 
Additionally, information was' shared through "a co.unty newsletter 
and personal visits by county staff to local schools. JThe 
primary* effects of this R and D product on vocational teachers 
were: (!)• more favorable attitude toward mainst reaming, (2) jnqre* 
comprehensive knowledge of how to teach handicapped learners, 
(3) increased awaAeness of personal attitudes, (4) improved* 
understanding of handicapped conditions, and (5) increased use of 
special education resources. The primary effects on students 
have been: (1) students - are ^jess identifiable than in previous 
years, (2) student work placements are encourage^, and 
(3) students are. better prepared to perform productive work. 
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VI ► S0MMJVRY, 



CONCLUSIONS , AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary 



This study describes the distribution, use, and effects of 
thirty research and' development (R&D) products- to improve 
vocational education for handicapped learners. Fifteen of these 
products' were developed by the Nati6hal Ceatef for "Research in 
Vocational Education, eleven products were developed outside of 
♦the National Centei; .but distributed by the Dissemination and 
Utilization project and four products were developed through 
state research coordinating units. Also, seven workshops on 
vocational education for handicapped ieam,ers~.were studied. 
Topics of the R&D efforts included individualized education 
p'ragrs&ts; least restrictive environment; job placement an# 
adjustment; guidance and counseling;* career and vocational" 
development,; policy development; attitud;Lnal barriers ,\ career- 
related instruction;, employability skills; and daily living 
skills. 

These R&D efforts were studied through* (l c ) a mail survey 
returned from„ 321 respondents , (2) telephone interviews with 100 
respondents, and (3) case studies of seven sites Where "theTse* * 
products had been used J,n an exemplary manner. Across the sites 
284 personal interviews were conducted. The major questions, 
addressed through the study were as follows : t ^ 

: « 

1. How many % individuals have benefited from R&D products 
related to vocational .education for handicapped 
learuers? 0 * 1 " 

2. How were R&D products used to - improve the quality, of 
vocational education for handicapped learners? 

3. VThat have beeri the effects of R&D products on vocational 
education programs for handicapped learners? 

4. What has been the progress toward meeting critical goals 
^_for-handicapped learners tfithin vocational education? 



Distribution 




Prom January, 1978 to July 1981, 33,320 cop^es^-of- the— twenty- 
six publications about handicapped learners from the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education were distributed. 
Based on the 3 percent sample of the population of -users, 
estimated secondary use& of these publications have involved an m 
additional 85, 635 Icollege 01; . university students, 123,717 
secondai^_4ea.chers, 19,932 administrators , and- 3, 300 university 
personnel* during this peridd. . s 
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-During this same period, 4 state "developed publications 
selected, from a pool of 268 publications, on handicapped learners 
were distributed to 1,600 individuals. 'Based on the sample of 
users, estimated secondary uses of these 4 publications have * 
involved 10,886 students, 4,226 teachers, 1,744 administrators, 
and 2/368 other personnel. 



Use % • • 

The prima'ry uses of the publications from the National 
Center- were reported to be |1) in a workshop or college 'classroom 
(45 percent), (2) as a professional reference (36 percent),^ and 
(3) in a library or resource file (17 percent). Some examples of 
specific "uses of National Center publications follow: 

• A vocational special needs coordinator in Charlotte, 
North Carolina used ten different publications to 
implement a series of sixteen workshops for fifty- 
four vocational teachers in the spring. of 1981. The 
work'shops covered topics such as legislation related ■ 
to handicapped persons, developing IEPs, developing 
lesson plans, and evaluating' special needs m 
resources . 

• In Minnesota, special needs professionals in the / 
department of education, at all thirty-£hree ara<* - 

. vocational institutes, and at the University of 
Minnesota had used eighteen of the NationaJCeni 
special needs resources. 

m In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 18^*tfior high schools used 
s special needs resources^ttf^ provide reality-t^ed" 

career exploration^e^periences for 560 hand^c^ppea 
j learners* 

The foup-^€ate^ developed, .re search -based publications had 
been us^d-by over 90 percent of the recipients. The primary use 
had^been in secondary classrooms, and for teacher inservice. 

ome examples of specific uses' of state developed publications 
follow* 

+ Across Prince George's and Carrol counties in 
Maryland, 38 special M education teachers used 
curriculum guides to improve the everyday and 
employability skills of 1, 350 % Handicapped learners. 

o s* — " 

• In 4 schools in Macomb County, Michigan, 17 teachers 
used research-based resources to provide career- 
related instruction to 200 handicapped learners in 
regular vocational classrooms. 
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o Some of tlie Michigan developed materials were 
*• m adopted by the state of Illinois' and used, with - 
sixty-seven handicapped learners in.Lewistown and 
Caritpn. 1 • 

• i - ' ' * 
o A state developed resource on* teaching the handi- 

* capped in regular classrooms was used, to instruct 

* 140 vocational « educators in Br owa,rd 'County, Florida, 

' Effects " ;.■ y 

, These research and development efforts have contributed to 
some ma jor* effects on vocational- education profess] 
vocational education programs ,v and handicapped iearnersL It is ^ 
important -to emphasize' that "the approach taken in this,* study is 
descriptive , not experimental or comparative. The effects are 
based on^direcl., observations and descriptions from program 
participants. Also, the study focuse§ primarily on the effects . 
of R&D in the best cases. The effects in the schools studied 
are more pronounced ah<3 positive than might, be f*>und in all 
locations.- The order of effects in the following list provides 
an approximate indication of their magnitude. . ' 

The effects on vocational education professionals werjs , 
reported to, be (1) strengthened commitment toward serving handi- 
capped learners; (2^ increa^ed^understanding of handicapping con-, 
ditiomr; (3) improved ability to^eaqhhandicapped learners; (4) 
broadened awareness of current issues^aild-^renda in educating 
handicapped learners; and, (5) .more cooperative^working relation- 
ships between vocational education and special education 
professionals. % ' 

The effects oiar c^odational education programs were reportetl^ 
to be (1) increased participation of handicapped students irt v6- 
cational education; (2} more relevant lEPs; (3) improved curric- 
cialai for .handicapped learners, especially competendy- based" and 
individualized instruction; (4) strengthened linkages between^ 
vocational education arid special education; and (5) more 
specialized personnel to serve handicapped learners. 

The effects on handicapped learfiers were reported to be 

(1) increased participation in work* experiences while in school; 

(2) expanded reality-based awareness of career possibilities; 

(3) improved self-esteem; (4) improved ,emplayability skill*;; and 
(i>) strengthened background , for productive work after graduation. 



Conclusions 

The legislation on the. handicapped paved the way for much of 
the research and development on vocational education for handi- 
capped learners. The greatest benefit from this research and 
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development has been attitude i v change. The findings 4 from this 
study support the conclusion that vocational^educators attitudes 
toward serving the handicapped have become inore positive and that 
as. a result more handicapped learners have been participating in 
vocational education. , - 4 

i . 

.It was found that researc^i and development tended to be used 
most extensively when the users were committed £o serving -the 
handicapped and the programs were highly coordinated. Adminis- 
trative support was the most critical ingredient for effective 
programs for handicapped learners, and consequent use of research 
and. development products. The most useful National Center 
research products were reported to be basic introductory 
materials on educating individuals with handicapping qonditions. 
The most useful state developed research products ,were found^ to 
be individualized c6mpetency-based modules oh occupations. 

fe& • - 

There was some evidence of second .generation effects from 
the initial investment in research. Several states had secured 
and adapted products from other states. The greatest use of the 
National Center's research on the handicapped was not from diredt 
sales/ but from second generation use in .classrooms, workshops, 
and libraries. However, for both the' states and the National 
Center, dissemination of the products needed improvement. 
Frequently/ state developed research products Jia^e been- used only 
within the .school district where they were developed. Although 
National Center publications have been disseminated to all 
states, they are topically not disseminated in a systematic 
manner within each state. 

Overall, the findings of this study support the conclusion 
that state and national research has had impact on vocational 
education programs for handicapped learners. However the 
greatest ^.mpact has been at the awareness and interest stage. 
Research on handicapped learners must be continued for 
significant and lasting improvements in the education and 
employment of handicapped learners to occur. 



Recommendations 



Based on the findings, the following changes in the policy 
a'nd practices of vocational education for handicapped learners 
are recommended. These recommendations also have implications 
for needed^ areas of research and development (no priority 
intended) » * 

1. Expand the vocational education delivery options 
available to handicapped learners. ^ 

. * 2. Provide more support for competency-based vocational 
- instruction for mainstreamed handicapped learners. 
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3. Increase the supply of support^ Jkraonnel and 
parapraf essionals to assist in instructing mainstreamed 
haadicapped'Tearners in vocational education. 

/ ' > 

4. Develop partial certification of handicapped 

learners for occupations,. / 

5. Ensure that all vocational education teachers working 
with the handicapped receive related inservice. 

6. Continue practical, viable IEPs for all handicapped 
learners . / 

7. Involve vocational teachers in developing IEPs": 
nvolve students in d^eloping IEPs. 



9. Provide some type of work experience for all- 
handicapped, learners while in school. 

10. Acrease local schools 1 emphasis on job placement for 
handicapped learners after leaving school. 

11. " Establish responsibility and resources for \ conducting 
^follow-up studies of handicapped learners.' 

12. Provide more career counseling and career exploration for 
^ handicapped students, especially at the junior high 

level . 

13. Expand the number ofNemployers who^will provide work 
sites for handicapped) learners . - ' A 

14. Develop state aftd local interagency agreements for th£ ^ 
vocational education of handicapped learners. 

15. Strengthen linkages between special and vocational 
• teachers. 
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APPENDIX 



Telephone Interview .Schedule 
Case study Interview Guides 
Mail * Survey 
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Telephone Interview Schedule 



This is from the National Center for. 

Research 'in Vocational Education in Columbus, Ohio. I'm 
calling because I.'-m interested in learning about what you are 
doing for learners in vocational education who receive^ special 
education or related services. I'd also like to learn about 
the ways* you have used resource materials and other services 
offered by the National Center for handicapped learners ♦ 

Your comments will be very helpful in assisting to improve the 
quality of National Center work in this- area. x 

I would like to ask you a few brief questions now oyer the 
telephone. My questions will require only about twenty (20) 
minutes of your jbime. 

(If no) - When may I call again? Date: 

9 * 

Time: . , - 



-Before we continue , let me clarify the learners who ajfeTthe * 
foctis of this study. My questions will be;;Limited to 'haridi- 
capped learners or learners who are (1) learning disabled > 
(2) mentally impaired, (3) emotionally impaired, or (4) 
physically , handicapped enrolled in vocational education classes. 
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What are your responsibilities in wo s rking with special 
education services for the handicapped? (Wha't is your title?) 



Role 



a. Administrator 

b. Teacher /Faculty/Trainer ' 

c. Teacher Educator 

d. Researcher 

e. Counselor 

f. * Community* Representative 

g. Resource Specialist , 

h. Other 



. r 



Organization x • 

j ; , ^ 

a. State Department of Education 

b. Lcical *or Intermediate Education Organization 

c. Secondary School 

d. University or Four Tear College 

e. , Postsecondary ot Two Year College 

f . Research and Development Organization 

g. Community Organization * 

h. Other 



Subs^ 



ance 



a. Vocational Education 

b. Special EdOqation 

c. Vocational/Special Education I 

d. &ther * % 



How long have you worked in this' particular role? 
Number of Years; a 
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3< .What kind of involvement with, tjhe National Center for 
-sRe search in Vocational Education have you had during the 
past three years? 



/ 



3 , 





• 

4 Obtained resource materials 




b. 


Attended conference f 




c. 


Sponsored collaborative conference 




d. 


Received consultation 




e. 


Provided consultation 
* 




" f . 


Other 
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4. How have you used the resource/fconf erence/consulation? How useful was it? 



i 

4 . 



Resources 



Type of Use . 

Read/ Filed/ Work-/ Class- 
shop room 

Number & Role 



Usefulness 



N a* Another Step Forward 

b. Mainstreaming Handicapped 
Students into the Regular 
Classroom 



c» Characteristics of m Handi- 
capped Students 

d. A System of Management % 

ei Evaluation and Placement 

f. Architectural Consideration 
for a Barrier Free Environ- 
ment, 



^ h 



t}? Briefs 



L^'ast -Restrictive Alternative 
for Handipapped Students 



i. Development of Individualized 
Education Programs (IEPs) for 
the Handicapped in Vocational 
Education 

j % Guidance Needs of s Special 
Populations 

k. Job Placement and Adjustment 
of the Handicapped: An 
' m Annotated Bibliography 



NoV at all 



Extremely 
Useful 



t / 
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1. Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs):*A Handbook for Vdcational 
Educators 

jn*. Working on Working 

n. Taking on Tomorrow 

o. Guidance, "touseling, and Support 
Services for High School Students 
with Physical Disabilities 

p. Vocational Education of Handi- 
* capped Students: A Guide for" 
Policy Development 

q. Vocational Education: Teaching 
the Handicapped in Regular 
Classrooms 

r. Evaluating Resources for 
Handicapped Students * * 

s. It Isn't Easy Being Special 

t. I Like You When I Know You: 
Attitudinal Barriers to 
Responsive Vocational Education 
'fox Handicapped Students 

u. % Let's Work Together; Intervention 
Strategies for Learners with 
Special Needs 

v. Let's Find the Special People: 
Identifying and Locating the 
Special Needs Learners * . 

w. Here are Programs' that Work: 
Selected Vocational Programs 
and Practices # for Learners 
with -Special Needs. 

y. Resources: Agencies and 
Organizations that Serve 
Special Need Learners 



t 



: . . . i 


i 1 


~i 


i. r " i 


• 






r i 


i . 






/ ' t * 


' i • 


,t 1 




i 1 




i i 1 


i 1 I 
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2 # Let's^Heip Special Needs Learners; 
A "Resource Guide for Vocational 
Education Teachers 



ment of Handi 



cc, 



Serving Handicaps 
Vocational Educatifc 
for Counselors 




ed Learners 



Students in 
A Guide * 



Conferences 



V0 l 
-4 



a. Traveling Seminar on Vocational. 
Education for the handicapped r 
10/22-25/79 " . _ 

b. AVA .Workshop on Handicapped 
Populations - ^1/29-30/79' * _ 

c. Worhghop on Vocational • Education for 
the Handicapped - 4/15-17/^0 * _ 

d. Workshop on Vocational Education for 
the Handicapped - '6/24-25/80 



for Handicapped Students - 4/14-15/81 
Consultation 



_1_ 



aa. The Career and Vocational 

Development of Handicapped Learners: 

An Annotated Bibliography . |_ 

bb. The Career and Vocational Develop- 



e. Study Tour on Vocational Education 
for the Handicapped and Disadvantaged 
Populations - 10/27-30/80 ■ _^ L 

f. Workshop on Successful Programming 

. for Handicapped Students - 12/3-4/80 j_ 

g. Workshop on Successful Programming 
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5. 0*. all the resources/conferences/consultation you have discussed, which did you find 
to : be most useful? 
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Now/ I f ;4like to find out how you used the resource/conference/ 
^nsu^tion that was most useful. [ 

*6. Tell me in nfore detail how you have use^ this resource/ 
conference/consultation? . * ~ 



What are you doing with, it right now: 



. 7^ ' How did you share this resource/conference/consultation 
with* others? 



a. Has" not shared 

U '4. ' ■ ^ 

b. Discus-ses content 

c. Discusses resources needed to use 



i d. Discusses ways to use the information on a 
"J~ day-to-day basis 

e. Discusses current use of the information 



,8. How many people have you shared this resource/conference 
consultation with? , 



Role . , 
a.. Administrator 

b. Teacher/Faculty/Trainer 

c. Teacher educator 

d. Researcher 

e. Counselor 

f. Cpjnmunity representative 

g. Resource specialist 

h. Students 

i. Other • 



Number 
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Now I'd like to go beyond use and find out how you feel 
about any changes or effects of the .resource/conference/ 
consultation? \ 



How has using this, resource/participating in the 
conference/receiving (giving) this consultation 
changed your feedings about serving handicapped 
, learners in -vocational education? 



a. Feelings have, not changed 

b. Pays attention or becomes aware of 
handicapped learners 

c. Responds to trie educational needs of 
handicapped learners 

"d. Attaches a value to educating handicapped , 
learners 



10. How has using this resource/conference/consul tati,on 
changed students? 



1J.. Describe any other changes to (a) staff, (b) -programs , 
(c) non-handicapped students, or (d) otherswhich 
resulted from your involvement with the National 
Center. * * 
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I would like to know what you think about the issues in four 
important areas and also about any changes you .would like 
to see made in the future. 

12. a. Providing the least restrictive environment for 
handicapped learners. 



b. Developing "individualized education programs (IEBs) 
for handicapped learners. > 



e. Placing handicapped learners into jobs/Assistiny 
handicapped learners gain skills to : become self-" 
sufficient. 



d, .Establishing linkages between vocational education, 
special education, and vocational rehabilitation. 
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Numbers of Students/Teachers 



x . Name of School 

Total school enrollment: " ; 



Grades / 



2; By handicapping condition: 

a. Speech impaired 

b. Educably mentally impaired 
' c.. Learning disabled 

d. Emotionally impaired 

e. Orthopedically impaired 

f . Deaf /Hard of hearing 
' g. Visually handicapped 

h. Multiple handicapped 

i. Otjier health impaired 

3. Number of handicapped stude.nts completing 
a vocational program , 

4. Number of handicapped students, mainstreamed 
in' a regular vocational classroom. 

5.. Number of vocational teachers.. 

6. Number of vocational teachers trained in 
special needs of handicapped learners. 



, 1981-82 

Number of Students/Teachers - - (est. ) 

1. Handicapped students Enrolled in vocational 

education classes (total) - ^ 
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Case Study - 
Interview Guides 



1. Local Administrator 

2. Teacher/Coun'selor 
3 • Student 

4. Student (Graduate) 

5 • Parent 

6. Employer 

7. Faculty 

8: State Administrator 

9 . Adaptions 
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Local Administrators 



Perception of program-gdals ✓ 
Role.Sf the program in complying with P.L. 94-142 
Reasons for choosing the program . ^ • * 

t~~ ' * 

Ways the school was educating "handicapped students prior 

to 1975 - ' •' 

Changes which have occurred since 1*975£ 

Administrator's role in implementing'' the%rogram_ 
Administrator's role in working wifth\ teachers using the 

program ~* > . . 

Ways the program fits with priorities of the rtQtal Special 
Education/Vocational Education program 

Ways, the program fits with other curriculum/straf^egiesxfor 
handicapped students in the Special Education/Vocational 
Education program • " , ' '• 

4. A. Perception of the strengths and weaknesses of the prpgram 
B. Ways the program has been evaluated 



1. A. 
B. 

C. 

2. A. 
B. 

3. A. 

. B. 

c. 

D. 



5. Statistical s 

A. Number of 
School 197 

B. Number of 
conditions 

* C. Number of 

D. Number of 

E. Number 'of 
' F. Number -of 

classrooms 



tudent effects s '* - " * . * ' 

handicapped enrolled in Vocational Education/ 

5 vs 1980 . , 

handicapped students with various handicapping 

1975 vs 1980 ♦ . 

teachers trained in special needs 1975 vs 1980 
handicapped students placed in jobs 1975 vs 1980 
students completing program 1975 vs 19 80 
students in self-contained classrooms or regular 
1975 vs 1980 



7. 



A. Perception of teachers* ,role in using 

B. Number of teachers using 
.C. "Extent of teacher use 

D. History of use over time 

E. Teacher attitude toward the program 

* 4. \ • 

Effects of using the materials on students 

A. Attitude (self ^sufficiency) 

B . Academic skills 

C. Coping/life skills , , m 

D. Job performance 

E. Other behaviors 



:he program. 
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8. Support services i , 

A. Linkages with other special education/community agencies ^ 

B. Linkages between special education arid vocational education 
with the school 

C. Linkage with parents 

D. Linkage with employers 
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■9* Program/School Effects 
A^ Facilities 
B$ Funding 
C. Staffing 
D# .Recrurtment 

E. Diagnosis 

F. Instructional Process (Individualized instruction - lEPs) 

G. Placement 

10 • A. Recommendations for future activities/changes in own 
program * 
B # Recommendations for new areas 
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Teacher/Counselor / 

" : r> ; - - * 

\. In what way does the presence of handicapped ;studer>ts affect 
"the way you teach? / 

„Z._ How_jdo other students feel' about having handicapped studerits 
in class? # 

3. What special needs resources have you used? 

4. How did you learn about these special needs resources? 

5. How have you used each of these resources? 

6-- What aire the strengths , weaknesses of each resource? 

l\ What' adaptations have you made in the resource? 

\ 

8* What do you do differently as a result of using these 
materials? * ' 

*9. How has it affected your: 

a* knowledge 

* b. access to other materials/resources^ ^ , 

c. teaching skills 

d. attitude > 

e. role/responsibilities - 

f . curriculum 

g. planning time * 

h* supervision of students ' 

10. Have you made any changes in the following as a result of 
using ifc? 

a* linkages to th'e community /other education agencies/ 
State Department 

b. placement "of handicapped students in jobs 

c. career planning (JEPs) "procedures 

d. classroom discipline 

11. What contact do you have with others in the school; 

a* special needs* (handicapped)* coordinator? 
b. guidance counselors? 

> 

12. What recommendations do you. have for changing the resource 
or 'using it with students? 
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Teacher/Counselor (con 1 1) 

13. Respond to these, four issues in terms of your work; 

a* Providing the Least Restrictive Environment for hahdicapped 
learners . / 

b. 'Developing lEP's for handicapped learners , 

c. Establishing linkages between Vocational. Education,, 
Special Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation 

d # Placin g handicapped learners into jobs/assisting learners 
to become "self-sufficient- * 

14. What other issues do you feel are critical to educating 
handicapped individuals at this time? 
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Student s * * * 

1. What is a day at school like? 

2. What do you do in your vocational -classes? 

3. What have you learned iu your vocational classes? 

4. How do you like vocational class? 

5. What don't you like? ; ; 

6. Where did you go to school, before you came here? 
7. . Did you like your teachers there? 

8. How is y^our vocational class different from the school 
you came from? 

9. Did you learn 'more there or here? 

10. When you came to this school did you want tD be in 
vocational classes or did someone place you there. 

11. Do you have a say in the classes you want to take in this 
school? . % 

12. Did your parents help you, or the school decide what classes 
- you should take here? 

13. "how many of you use the resource room (other special services)? 

How many other kids use the resource room? Tell me how you 
feel about using thfe resource room? 

14. Do you have a job? Describe your job. , 

15. What have you learned in your vocational classes that help 
you in your job? 

16. What kind bf job would you like to have when. you graduate 
from this school? 

17. Did your vocational class help you decide on this job? 

18. In your vocational classes have you learned how to ... 

Ao* act ori the jpb? 

3. spend your money? , 

C. pick out new clothes? 

D. pick out food at the grocery, store? 

19. How has 'taking vocational classes changed the way you 

A. talk with your parents? . ... 

B. talk with other kids in school? 

C. talk with teachers? 

20. What kinds of changes would you. like to see in your vocational 
classes? 
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Student (Graduate) 

1. What did you learn in your vocational classes that helped 
you in your 'job? 

» 

A. Skills ' , * ^ 
/ B. Attitude 

•C. Knowledge * - ' ' 

2. What did you learn that has helped you..'. 

. m A. Spend your money? 

B. - Select a place to live? . > 
C Pick out new clothes? 

D. Pick out food at the grocery store? 

3. What did you learn that has helped you... 

/ • 

A., Talk with your parents? 

E. Talk with other people at work? 

C. Talk with your employer /boss? 

4. What problems have you had with working since graduating 
from' school? 

5. How did your vocational classes prepare you for these 
problems? f 

1^. What should your vocational classes^ have* done to help you 
with these problems? 

7. How would you* change these vocational classes to be more 
helpful? 
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1. How do you feel about the quality of* instruction being 
offered t at the.__ school. 

r 

2. We are interested in the vocational program instruction, 
What changes in (attitude , knowledge, skills.) have, you 

noticed in ; since he/she has been 

enrolled in vocational programs? 

3] Are you familiar with the m aterials 

. being used to instruct your^hild? 

4. Do you know ,the x vocational teacher? % , 
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Employer 

1. How did you decide to hire ; ? 

2. Describe the placement/hiring, procedure. ' 

3. Tell. me about any other community/education organizations 

or agencies which have been involved while . 

has worked here? • • ■ \ ■ 

4. How have these agencies befen helpful? 

5. What problems have you or I experienced? 

6. Tell me about the way ' performs on the j"ob? 

A. Skills * * ' \ 

B. Attitude • \ 

C. Knowledge , . V • 

7. How have the vocational, classes he/she has taken in school 
influenced work on this job? < \ 

' 8*. In what ways" do you think _ could or could 

not. have perfprmed without having taken vocational classes \ , 
in school? % * 

9. "What were the strongest features, of thK>vocational classes f 
- that have been most helpful? , t 

10. What are a few of the problems with the vocational classes?' 



11. 



What 'changes would you like to see in vocational classes 
to help handicapped individuals on the job?. 
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' University Faculty . • J . . - 

1. How many classes are you teaching which* include^ cofitent 311 tRe " ; . 
area of vocational-special education? ^ ' , - 

" How many dl^sses are offered, in the department? * * ~~ 0 7* 

f Number of classes:* of \ - 

» ^ *. 

2. ,How many students are enrolled in these, ^classes? ^ * 
Number of students: * ^ 

3. Describe how the funding has changed to prepare vocational 
educators in special education- over the past 5 yearns? , . 

4. How .has teacher preparation changed over the past 5 years to 
\ help vocational educators serve, handicapped ^learners? 

5* How has the National Center influenced your work over the year^f x * 
How did you become aware of the Center's work? 

6.^ Describe your involvement (products, workshops, consultation) 
* with -the lfe±ional Center. - - 

1. ffi5w~Rave you used the National Center's work in Special Ne^ds 
at the University? 1 % * " 

8. Who have you disseminated the National Center's resources to 
outside of the University? (bates, Numbfer of materials, RoJ.es 
of Product Users, Organization) 

9* What type of technical assistance and follow-up has been provided 

with these resources? • ' 

* «? 

10. What kinds of changes in PROGRAM, CURRICULA, or- TEACHING, have 
you seen when schools have used the National Cefiter 1 s ^resources? 

11. What recommendations do you have for changing the National 
Center's products or workshops? * • 

12. Issues - * ' u 
Hov; has your work helped to change these areas and how has the 
National Center been involved? ' . " _ ' 

a. Providing the Least Restrictive Environment for handicapped 
learnejrs. * . . •* , 

b. Developing IEP; s for handicappfed leairner^s 

cl Establishing linkages between Vocational Education^ and 

Special Education 
d> Placing handicapped learners into jobs/ assisting learners 

to become self-sufficient. 

V ■ ' 
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• State Administrator 



2. 



6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

11 v 
12. 



How many secpndary/ppstsecondary schools have vocational 
programs for handicapped learners during this school year? 

Number of schools: • • „ t a 



How* many hapdic^pped learners" are receiving vocational 
education? 

Number- of, students: * * ' ' 



What is the current funding level for vocational/special ' / 
^education programs in the state?* • B * * 

How has funding changed over the past 5 years? - * / 

• / 

Describe the^ $ta*te policy for serving handicapped learners 
in vocational education, or complying with P,L. 94-142? 

* » >. • _ / 

•How has the v National Center influenced your work o\££r"the 
years? * # 

Describe your involvement (products, workshops, consultation) 
with the National .Center. > * . 

How have you used the National Center *s work in Special ♦ 
Needs at the State level? . * - * 

• » 

Who have you disseminated the National Center's resources to 
outside of the State Dept? (Dates., Numbers^of materials, ♦ < 
roles of * product users, organisations'. . ^) 
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hat type of technical assistance and follow-up has been 
provided with these resources? " v 

What kinds "of changes in program, curricula, dr teaching 
ha$e you seen Vrtien schools have i4&ed the National Center's 
resources? \ 

What recommendations do you have for changes in National 
Center products of workshops? * 

Issues 

How has your work helped to change these af&as and how has 
the National Center been involved? T 

a. . Providing the least restrictive environment for handi- 

capped learners. 

b. Developing IEP 1 s for handicapped learners, • ' , 

c. Establishing linkages between voc ed and special 3d. 

d. ^ Placing handicapped learners into jobs/assisting learners, 

to become self-sufficient. /* 
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• Adaptations * . 

1. What adaptations to the materials ha\$p been made on site 
, this year? f m 

A. 'Substance 

B. Format 

2. Who has worked on these changes? 

3* How do you know the changes are appropriate? 

- 

A. Evaluation 

B. * Field Tests • 

4. What adaptations , have been made due to local conditions*, e.g. 
references not being available, job market, etc; 

* 5*. What resources have been used 'in these adaptations? > . 

6.. Who wilj. benefit from these adaptations? 

A. . People at the local site oply? - 

B. Will the product be distributed to other schools? districts; 

C. What is the primary target audience for this revisee 
product? 

- age groups 

- type of handicap B 

7. Describe implementation of -the adaptations. What factor 
affected the success or failure of these implementation 
strategies? 



8. What characteristics of te'&chers as project directors con- 
tributed to the success or failufcc; of adapting resources? 

'9. What suggestions do you have for improving adaptation of 
resources? 
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Form Approved 

. . ' ' • ■ FEDACNo.R 127 

- '• Appl Exp. 12/82 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PRODUCT USE 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education is conducting a study to\^termine tht 
use of vocational education research, exemplary, and curriculum products. Enclosed isWabstract 
of a product which was sent to you within the last eighteen months. Please complete the 
about the product by either circling the appropriate response or by filling in the blank space pro 
vided. Participatior/ in this survey is, of course, voluntary. 




1. 



Have you received this product? 

1. Yes 

2. No : — Please go to Question 13 

How did you receive this product? 

j. Through the mail 

2. At a conference or meeting « 

3. Frcrm my supervisor 

4. From a friend/colleague 

5. Ordered from an announcement 

6. Other (specify) Z _ 



a Plegse identify the person, by role and organization responsible for sending (giving) you this product. 
Role 1 Organization 



What is your primary professional role? 

1. Administrator/supervisor 

2. Teacher/faculty member 

3. Teacher educator t 

4. Curriculum specialist/resource 
specialist/librarian 

5. Researcher/evaluator/plariner 

6. Guidance counselor 



7. Board or advisory council member/ 
legislator 

8. Business/industry/labor personnel 
9; Parent 

10. Student 

11. Other (specify) : 



Research 
Study Nb 



10-13 



14-15 
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C THE NATIONAL CENTER 
r FOR RESEARCH IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

V y THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

i960 KENNY ROAD • COLUMBUS,* OHIO 43210 



This study is being conducted by the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education* pursuant to a contract with the Bureau 
of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as authorized by Public Law 94-482. 
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- 






- 


5. 


<* 

Have you requested additional copies of this product? 

1. Yes - . ■> How manv? 

2. No 








16 

17-19 

I 

/ 


i 6. 

i 


To what extent do you believe this product has helped users do the following? 
» * 












Not Not at 
Applicable All 


To Some 
Extent 


To a Great 1 
Extent 






a. Help handicapped learners become 


1 2 


3 


i 4 






b. Overcome biases against handicapped (earners* .... 


1 2 


3 


4 


21 




c. Modify/adapt materials, equipment, or facilities 


1 2 


3 


4 


22 


< 




- 1 2 


3' 


4 . 


23 




e. Develop lEPs (Individualized Education Programs) 


1 2 


3 


4 1 


24 






1 2 


3 


4 


25 




g. Provide a model for special education program 


1 2 


3 


-4' 


26 > . / 






1 2 


' 3 


4 " 


27 






1 2 


3 


4' 


28 




j. Help handicapped learners develop 


1 , 2 


3 


4 


29 






1 2 


3 


4 


30 




1. Establish communication channels with other 


.1 , 2 


3 


4 


t 

31 






* 1 2 


3 


4 


32 




n* Access special services such as guidance 


1 2 


3 


4 


33 






1 2 


3 


4- „ 


34 

t 


* 


*p. Make the classroom/lab safer for handicapped 


1 2 


3 " 


4 


35 






1 2 


3 


4 


36 




r. uionitor the progress or nanaicappco learners • • * 


1 2 


3 


4 


37 




s. Deal more positively with discipline problems .... 


1 2 


3 


4 






t. Establish linkages with community-based organizations . 


1 2 


3 


4 


39 


* 


u. Understand the legislation (P.L 94482, P.L. 94-142} | 


1 2 


• 3 


4 


40 




v. Provide a'least restrictive environment for 


1 - 2 


3 


• 4 


41 






1 2 


3 


4 


42 






1 2 


3 


4 


43 




y. Promote peer acceptance of handicapped learners . . . 


1 2 


3 


4 


44 
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H«vt you ustd this product in each of the following ways? 



a. Read or studied it 

b. Referred to it or quoted from it 

c. Shared the product with other professionals 
If Y£S, how many? ; - 



Not' 
Appropriate 


Yet 


No, but 1 
plan to 


No 




1 


2 


3 


4 . !- 


45 


1 


2 


3 


4 1 


• 46 


• 1 


2 


3 


4 


47 



d. Filed it for use by my organization .-. 
complemented it as part of my.program 
f. Adapted it to my specific needs . ... . 



2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 



8. Have you used this product with the 

following people? yes No 

Students 1 2 

Teachers 1 2 

Administrators/ 1 2 

Counselors 

Parents 1 2 

, Community Resource 1. 2 
Personnel 

Others 1 2 



9. If yes, how many peopfrusfd this product 
between 1/1/79 and 12/31/80? 



If you have not used this product in any way, please 90 to Question 14. 



10. in your opinion;, to what extent does the product fulfill the following criteria? 



Don't 
Know 



Not at 

All 



To Soma 
Extent 



Does the product: 

a. Contain all of the necessary details for understanding 
the subject , 

b. Include satisfactory procedures 

arid^uidejines for use 

c. Contain, clearly stated objectives * 

■ & * 

d. Represent the best available , - 
source of information in this area 

e. Fulfill its purpose(s) within acceptable cost limits 

f. Contain ideas likely to be 

endorsed by persons you respect . 

g. Stimulate users to action 

h. Contain the most recent information 

■ generally accepted by experts in the field . . : 

i. Contribute to your knowledge and skills . . r 

j. Help you perform your work ... - 
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To a Great 
Extent 



2 


3 


4 


2 


\ 3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 ' 


• 3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


4 



11* How dots this product compare to similar products you have reviawtd or ustd in terms oMftt following criteria? 
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If yoii have no basis for comparison, i.e./bava new usad a simitar product, go to quattton 12. 



Don't 
Know 



a\ Reasonable- cost 

b. Appropriate length 

c. Readability 

d. Scholarly content 

e. Relevance to your needs . 

f. Timely/up-tO'date 

g. Coverage of subject matter 

h. Overall quality % . . 



Much 




About the 




Much 




V rtJ f jm 


Worse 


Same 


Bttttr 


Better 




2 


3 




5 


6 . 


18 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


.' 19 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


20 


2 


3 


4 


.5" 


6 


21 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


22 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 ' 


23 


'2 , 


3 


4 


5 


6 


24 


2 


3 


4, 


. 5 


. 6 


2? 



12. 



Art you currently using this product? 
1. Yes 



2. No ' 




13. Would you use this product again? 


* — : : — ^ 


1- Yes Go to question 15. 




2. Undecided ' 

3. No— — ^ 





If you circle NO on either 12 * 
"or 13, then complete question 14. 



14. 



15. 



What is tht nt^w reason you are not using this product? (Cirpie only one.) 

1. Irrelevant to my interests 4. Too complex ♦ 

2. Not applicable to my work setting , 5, Have not had time 

3. Too expensive 6. Have completed my use of it 

7. Other (specify) »_ 

; 

How many years have you worked in tha field of vocational education? 



years 



Thank you for completing this questionnaire. Your answers will help determine tha distribution and usa of research, 
exemplary, and curriculum products. Please return the questionnaire promptly using the business reply envelope 
provided. * / 
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